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DENNIS T. FLYNN 
By Victor Murpock 


The life of Dennis T. Flynn, identified vividly with Okla- 
homa in the commonwealth’s formative stages, is that species of 
biography which is history. In reviewing Oklahoma’s initial years 
it is not possible to think of Oklahoma without including Flynn 
in the survey, or of Flynn without including Oklahoma. In the 
centuries to come the commonwealth will carry certain indelible 
evidence of his distinguished part in its earliest hour, together 
with a survival of some of the flavor imparted to the pioneer 
period by Flynn’s own personality, and unquestionably due to 
his character. 


This enduring place of Dennis Flynn in Oklahoma’s history 
is assured because he exemplified in his life the ambitions and 
achievements of a majority of the individuals who made up the 
infant domain and who vitalized it with their vision and industry. 


Indeed his career comprehends the spirit and substance of 
the era which made the evolution of the present day Oklahoma 
inevitable. 


Breyonp His ExprectTaTIons 


That career can be divided for convenience into three periods. 
The first finds Dennis Flynn as a youth caught in the sweep of a 
westering tide, common at that time to Americans who were not 
rooted to the place of their parentage. The second finds Dennis 
Flynn as a fairly young man helping with a firm hand to forge 
the frame work of a new social unit—a state. The third finds 
Dennis Flynn living in ripened age to see his most glamorous 
imaginings surpassed in realizations which enriched not only the 
commonwealth but himself. 

As with the many of the earliest Oklahomans Dennis Ilynn’s 
biography begins in an eastern state, which at the time had little 
or no direct contact with the deep, remote interior of the con- 
tinent. 

Ag with a majority of the earliest Oklahomans Dennis Flynn 


was to push west and first to serve an apprenticeship in pioneer- 
ing at the borders of the new land he was destined to help build. 


As in the case of all Oklahomans of his era he was privileged 
to see the new domain dramatically exceed all his early expecta- 


tions. 
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Barty Becomes AN ORPHAN 


Dennis Flynn was born February 13, 1861 at Phoenixville, 
Chester County, Pa., his father Dennis Flynn being from Cork, 
Ireland; his mother Margaret Clancey who came also from Ire- 
land after she was grown. When Dennis was nearly three his 
father died. His mother, who passed away in 1906, took him as a 
baby to Buffalo, New York in 1863. The child went into a Cath- 
olic orphanage near Buffalo, New York, there as he grew up to 
attract the attention of the superintendent, Father Hines. The 
boy Dennis learned to set type and to handle type-forms. When 
he was twelve Father Hines placed him in Canisius College, But- 
falo. During his four years there Dennis Flynn finished his edu- 
cation. At sixteen he was a printer, and if need be, was able to 
show himself a capable business man. Most of all he was a per- 
sonality. Out of school he managed a saw mill for Father Hines 
on a farm near Arcade, New York, for a while. Thereafter he 
adventured down to New York City and learned the eraft of 
broom-making, pursuing it for a short period. 


He Turns To THE WeEstT 


When he was around twenty-one years of age, the urge came 
to Dennis Flynn which was to turn his eyes to the West. He 
started in 1882 for the Territory of Washington. Stopping off 
at Riverside, Iowa, to visit relatives, he bought the local news- 
paper, the Herald, because it could be purchased at a bargain. 
Within six months, the old urge bidding him to be up and on- 
ward, he sold the newspaper and headed again for Washington 
territory. However, a fellow townsman asked him to accompany 
the townsman’s son to Girard, Kansas. Flynn did this. In the 
eastern Kansas town these young men heard of desirable land 
available in Western Kansas, in Barber county, and induced a 
third youth to join them. These young men invested their capital 
in a yoke of oxen, a wagon and supplies and set out for the 
promised land. They had to learn to drive their oxen. But at 
the end of three weeks they did learn. Eventually young Flynn 
was sent ahead to spy out the land. He arrived at Harper, Kan- 
Sas, by stage coach and progressed beyond that place by walk- 


ng, ae was searching for homesteads for his young friends and 
1imself, 


When these young men had settled on the land they were 
attracted to a new town, Kiowa, with a population of twenty-five 
nearby. Flynn determined to move to town and start a news- 
paper. The Kiowa Herald was the result. Now he met Addie M. 
Blanton, daughter of a Kansas pioneer. They were later to be 
married. When the railroad extended into that county it missed 
the town of Kiowa, which promptly moved and became New Kiowa 
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with Flynn acting as agent of the townsite company. In the 
meantime he had been studying law under an attorney in Medi- 
cine Lodge, and was admitted to practice. 


In On THe First TRAIN 


At this period personality was again playing the dominant 
part in this young man’s life. It won the local Republicans to 
him. He became postmaster (December 5, 1884 to July 17, 1885). 
He was city attorney 1886-1889. He was now in the town-lot busi- 
ness, was making land loans, writing insurance, was running a 
newspaper and practicing law. This was a period in which he 
had his first experience of prosperity. It was to be short. Times 
tightened. The Kiowa Herald was sold at a loss. 


Dennis Flynn had now served his apprenticeship as a pioneer. 
At his feet in Kiowa stretched another unoccupied domain. It 
was Indian land mostly. At its center was a compact body of 
land called Oklahoma. It was not Indian land. It was public 
land. In 1888 Congress decided to open this fragment of public 
land to settlement. On April 22, 1889 it was opened. Before 
that date Dennis Flynn had noted that a place called Guthrie in 
the new country was to be a land office town. He asked Con- 
eressman Samuel R. Peters of Kansas to have him named post- 
master there. Peters did. In the race by which the original 
Oklahoma was settled that day, Dennis Flynn reached Guthrie 
on the first train and staked out a lot adjoining the acre reserved 
for the government. There, after his commission arrived, he set 
up a frame postoffice and managed to get the population its mail, 
working day and night himself because of insufficient clerk hire. 
He was postmaster at Guthrie from April 4, 1889 to December 20, 
1892. 


It was at the window of this postoffice that the personality of 
Dennis Flynn most impressed itself upon that whole community 
where every man was a stranger to his neighbor. 


His ArrivaAL IN WASHINGTON 


Here was a young man. He was alert of eye—and under- 
standing. He was quick of speech—and clear. He was kindly 
of heart. He was unafraid. And his whole manner made certain 
that he wanted more than he wanted anything else on earth at 
the moment—friends. Of course he was foremost in local politics. 
He was made the first Oklahoma member of the National Repub- 
lican Committee. When in 1890, a year after the opening, a terri- 
torial delegate was to be elected to Congress, Flynn ran for Con- 
eress. The power of the new territorial governor, Steele, was 
sufficient to prevent Flynn’s friends from giving him the nomi- 
nation, D. A. Harvey winning. In the next two years Dennis 
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Flynn overcame that reverse. He marshalled the political forces 
in the Indian reservations lately added to the original Oklahoma, 
(the Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation among them) and won 
the nomination and election. 


In Washington with its thousands of public officials, Dennis 
Flynn immediately made a remarkable personal impression. He 
was a territorial delegate and without a vote. He had nothing 
with which to bargain. But he had personality and it came into 
play immediately in a wonderful way. All Congress, Senators 
and Representatives, came to know Dennis Flynn of Oklahoma 
because of his anxiety about his constituents and his incessant 
solicitation in their behalf largely on a single score. This ap- 
peared through the fact that settlers on Indians lands had to pay 
for their ‘‘claims’’ within a definite time. Great numbers of 
settlers could not make these payments on time and Flynn set 
out to have Congress extend the date of payment. Beaten in the 
House where he had a seat, he was able to make the postpone- 
ment law when in the Senate it was adopted as a rider to an 
appropriation bill. 


His Campaign For FREE Homes 


At the next election in Oklahoma Flynn was returned to Con- 
gress and he set out on a campaign to improve on the extension 
of time payment idea by doing away with the payment entirely 
and thus have his constituents come into the possession of their 
homesteads free. At the outset Congress declined to give serious 
consideration to the proposition, although Flynn’s ceaseless con- 
tention for it gained it an increasing audience. Congress at first 
could not see its way clear to accommodate this insistent young 
delegate at so high a cost to the government. 


Therefore the exemption was not granted at the start. Flynn 
was confident that in time it would be and so asserted. But at 
the next election, 1896, he was beaten for delegate by a coalition 
of Democrats and Populists. Flynn went back to Guthrie and 
as a member of Overstreet & Flynn, Attorneys, turned his atten- 
tion to the practice of the law. Perceptibly he had cooled toward 
politics. But in 1898 a Republican convention at El Reno dra- 
matically nominated him after, in a personal appearance, he had 
formally declined to run. He did run, and after election returned 
to Washington to see his free homes idea triumph. 


_ Following this election Flynn was to serve four years more 
m Congress, always a delegate, but by reason of his personality 
prominent and powerful in legislation affecting the affairs of 
Oklahoma now waxing great and nearing the place where state- 
hood could not be denied. 
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His Work For OKLAHOMA 


I should hazard the guess that at this time Dennis Flynn’s 
keen edge of eagerness in politics began dulling. It does dull 
often in public life. 


Flynn had became expert in the history and the laws of land 
in America. He knew and was skilled’ in the relations of the 
Federal government to its territories. Nothing of moment trans- 
pired between the two capitals, Washington and Guthrie, in that 
time without Flynn’s knowledge and seldom without his counsel. 
He worked for Federal enactments and departmental regulations 
which would help Oklahoma. In this category was the aid Okla- 
homa was to be assured from school lands in the Cherokee Strip; 
the provision of funds for court houses and schools in Lawton, 
Hobart and Anadarko from the sale of townsite lots, the substitu- 
tion of a number-drawing for the old ‘‘horse race opening’’ when 
the Wichita, Kiowa and Comanche reservations were made avail- 
able to settlers. 


During his service in Congress Dennis Flynn knew all the 
ereat figures of his time with a contact that was something more 
than political, an intimate contact which can again be accredited 
to his personality. Always diligent in national politics he had 
liked Thomas Brackett Reed in the 1896 presidential nomination 
more than William McKinley. This made Flynn some trouble in 
Oklahoma political affairs under McKinley but not for long. 
When Theodore Roosevelt succeeded McKinley, Flynn was a con- 
sultant at the White House. He did not always have his way 
in patronage. But he frequently did. In the line of Republican 
presidents subsequent to statehood Flynn had friends, but his 
earlier intimacies at the White House were not repeated in the 
same degree. 


This might be traced to the fact that he had withdrawn from 
personal politics markedly. He did not stand for the nomina- 
tion for territorial delegate in 1902. 


Out or PERSONAL Po.Litics 


He had come to the end of his political work—the erection 
of a skeleton of a new commonwealth. Did he know that the 
pattern of Oklahoma henceforth was not to parallel his political de- 
sires? I do not know this, for certain, but I think that Dennis 
Flynn felt, long before statehood, that single statehood, instead 
of double statehood, meant the end of his personal political ad- 
vancement to the Senate, for he must have realized that the Dem- 
ocratic party normally would dominate the coming state of Ok- 
lahoma because of the inclusion of the Indian territory. 

Added to this motive in removing himself personally from 
politics was unquestionably another urge. It was an anxiety 
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which comes to most men in middle-age, an anxiety to assure them- 
selves of material estate. Every one had entered Oklahoma with 
the purpose of increasing his prosperity. Flynn did. Now he 
was no longer young. Politics is usually a poor provider in this 
world’s goods. 

All about him in Oklahoma Dennis Flynn saw men advancing 
in their material well-being. The domain had developed sensation- 
ally, almost immeasurable riches. Communities were erystallizing 
into opulent cities. 


Once after 1902 Dennis Flynn ran for office in Oklahoma, 
for the Senate in 1908. But it was as a party sacrifice. His hope 
was not in it nor his heart. 


Later YEARS oF His Lire 


After 1902 he went back to his home life, Addie Blanton 
Flynn and his boys, Streeter and Olney, who have become eminent 
since in the legal and oil circles of Oklahoma. When the head 
of the legal department of the St. Louis and San Francisco rail- 
road asked Dennis Flynn to form a law partnership to represent 
the railroad at Oklahoma City, Flynn became identified as an 
attorney to Oklahoma in the firm of Flynn & Ames (C.B.) 


With Ames, Flynn became an owner in the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co., sold later to H. M. Byllesby. Afterward Flynn be- 
came one of the founders and officers of H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
Chicago. In the latter years of his life he was connected with 
one of the larger banks of his state. He proved as able a finan- 
cier aS he had been land pioneer and territorial delegate. 


Dennis T. Flynn’s personality justly can be placed at the 
bottom of his success in life and his satisfaction with life. He 
wanted to win, not only in big things but in little things. He 
wanted friends, not only selfishly but unselfishly. And in his 
passion for winning and in his passion for friends, he had a most 
uncanny capacity for dramatizing incidents in which he had had 
part personally. Any reminiscence Dennis Flynn recounted was 
vivid with a vigor and vitality that fascinated the auditor. A 
thousand stories in Oklahoma with Flynn at their center, soon 
to become legends, alone will suffice to keep his memory green. 

THe Virauity or His PERsoNALITy 

This was his secret—the vitality of his personality. In 1925 
Bishop Francis C. Kelley recommended the appointment of Dennis 
T. Flynn and the Pope appointed him Knight of the Order of 
Saint Gregory, highest order conferred on a civilian by the Cath- 
olie church. 

Bishop Kelley in June, 1939, delivered the funeral address 
over Flynn’s bier! In the course of it the Bishop said that he had 
been strangely conscious while preparing the address the night 
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before, of an incisive and inescapable impression that Dennis Flynn 
was not dead. 

This was a manifestation of the vitality of Dennis Flynn’s 
personality. It could thrust itself forward despite the evidence 
of death. It will, I feel certain, succeed in defeating the forget- 
fulness to which the future consigns so many of a country’s pio- 
neers. 

To my mind it would be tragic indeed if the future history of 
Oklahoma should omit pictorially a scene depicting a characteristic 
campaign meeting addressed by Dennis Flynn. Such a meeting 
epitomized completely the pioneers of Oklahoma and their day. 
Flynn was driven to hundreds of such meetings overland, often 
at such great distances that he took provisions along. Sometimes 
he camped in the open. Frequently he spoke on the street; or in 
a fraternity hall; or in a church; or a rudely constructed arbor 
with a brush roof; sometimes in a frame school house. Such a 
school house meeting at night presented an unforgettable spec- 
tacle where few and none too certain kerosene lamps gave light. 


A PIONEER FLYNN MEETING 


Men, women and children, some of these in arms, filled the 
room to its last inch. Auditors actually hung on the words from 
the lips of this young campaigner. Their eyes never left his eager 
face, evidencing so plainly his anxiety for their friendship; not 
a note of his musical speaking voice escaped them. He was talk- 
ing things to which all their intimate interests were tied—the land 
and the intricacies of the law which confer ownership from wil- 
derness to aborigine, from aborigine to intruder, and from intruder 
to civilizing settler. He preferred campaigning in those new areas 
where the formative processes in society had only begun. The 
picture of the Flynn meeting on the frontier is applicable not 
only to the history of Oklahoma in its entirety but to all its parts, 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho country, the Kickapoos, Otoes, the 
Sac and Fox, Cherokee strip, the Kiowa, Comanches, Caddos, 
Wichitas, and all the other segments which were included from 
time in the Oklahoma circle. Somehow there should persist in 
the ultimate story of Oklahoma, in the midst of all its mounting 
wealth and its accumulating culture, the vision of this young, 
slender pioneer, alert, vital, vivid, facing a pioneer audience, 
every soul in it as avid of progress, as ambitious of social ad- 
vanee, as eager for the glory of Oklahoma as himself. 


In such a scenic setting he was every inch the frontiersman 
facing fellow frontiersmen and forging before them, with daunt- 
less spirit, the destiny of a new American unit after the pattern 
of his and their deep desire and faithful to his and their shining 
dream of another great, glamorous commonwealth. 


1 Mr. Flynn died at Oklahoma City on June 19, 1939. 
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WILLIAM BENJAMIN JOHNSON 
By CuarENCE B. Doucuas 


William Benjamin Johnson, son of Thomas Benjamin John- 
son and Sarah Jane Slater (Johnson), was born near Big Bone 
Springs, Boone County, Kentucky, on November 18, 1860. In his 
youth, his parents moved to Covington, Kentucky, where his father 
was engaged in farming and flatboating tobacco and other supplies 
to New Orleans by way of the Mississippi River. He received his 
B. A. degree from Ghent College, Chentae, Kentucky, in 1879, and 
his LL. B. degree from the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
in 1882. Johnson came to Gainesville Texas, in 1882, where he entered 
the law office of Davis & Garnett, although not as a member. He 
married Annie Conlee of Gainesville, Texas, on January 26, 1886. 


In 1890, Johnson was appointed United States Commissioner 
at Ardmore, Indian Territory, and moved to Ardmore, where he re- 
sided until his death April 22, 1939. He resigned his position as U. 
S. Commissioner and formed a partnership with A. C. Cruce under 
the firm name of Johnson & Cruce. Later Lee Cruce, the second Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma, joined the partnership and the firm name was 
changed to Johnson, Cruce, & Cruce. 


On January 14, 1898, he was appointed by President William 
McKinley as Attorney for the United States Courts for the South- 
ern District of Indian Territory, succeeding his former partner, 
A. C. Cruce. On December 17, 1901, he was appointed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, to succeed himself for another four years from 
January 14, 1902, which position he continued to hold until 1906. 
On December 18, 1905, President Roosevelt, through the Attorney 
General ordered his removel from office and the same day the Presi- 
dent canceled the former order of removal, both telegrams being 
received December 18, 1905. 


On April 11, 1911, Johnson was appointed Lieutenant Colonel 
on the staff of Governor Lee Cruce, his former law partner and on 
November 25, 1912, was appointed delegate to the American Mining 
Congress at Spokane, Washington, by Governor Cruce. He was 
admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 
on April 18, 1927. With the breaking up of the tribal relations 
of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians in 1906, Johnson was ap- 
pointed by the government of the Chickasaws to represent that 
nation in all matters of citizenship and allotment of lands; he served 
ra ae capacity until practically all legal matters had been con- 
eluded. 


On April 22, 1889, when ‘‘Old Oklahoma’’ was opened, he was a 
passenger on the first train north, into Oklahoma. He described 
that momentous event as follows: 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN JOHNSON 


William Benjamin Johnson LS 


On April 22, 1889, the forbidden territory of Oklahoma was opened 
for settlement. I was a passenger on the first train on the Santa Fe 
that went north. There were many from Gainesville, Texas, many of whom 
I have forgotten but I do remember Pat Ware, W. A. Ledbetter, John 
Lewis, Moran Scott, Charley Gilpin and D. B. McCall. Scott was a small 
man and McCall a large one and very portly. These two made them- 
selves the entertainers of the crowd. When the train reached Ardmore, 
then a small hamlet, they got out on the platform and said they would 
give a bear dance. Scott had a small string around McCall’s neck and 
led him out and caused him to dance around and with him, to the amuse- 
ment of all. At Pauls Valley, this was repeated. 


No one was to enter the Territory until noon, so the train remained 
at Purcell until the time arrived to go in. John Lewis, while at Purcell, 
went to each place and purchased all the pint tin cups they had and when 
he returned with the cups on a twine, the bunch was so large he could 
not enter the train. He was not to be headed off, so he went to the rear, 
got up on the platform and let the cups hang out. No one could find 
out what he wanted with them. After we reached Oklahoma City. he sold 
them for 25 cents each, making a handsome profit, for no one, it seems, 
had made any arrangements like that, and the only drinking place was 
a well near the depot. During the next day, a man took charge of the 
well and sold one all he could drink for a nickle. The soldiers discovered | 
him there and made him skip out. 


There were many amusing incidents on that crowded trip. Every 
available space was occupied, and the train, after it left Purcell, travelled 
only about five miles an hour, so that those who wished to do so could 
drop off, which many did, to secure a homestead. The first night no one 
could find a place to sleep, so several of us slept on the ground under an 
elm tree east of the City, and it was not so warm or pleasant. 


To his marriage with Annie Conlee, four children were born, 
three of whom survive him, Doran Garnett Johnson, Grace Johnson 
Ward, and Thomas Green Johnson. The fourth child, William 
Dougherty Johnson, died in infancy. 


Near the close of a busy life he was made a member of the 
‘“‘Oklahoma Hall of Fame,’’ November 16, 1938. At the time of his 
death he was the senior member of the law firm of Johnson, McGill 
& Johnson in Ardmore. 


The firm of Johnson, Cruce and Cruce wrote its name large 
on the legal and political history of Indian Territory and the State 
of Oklahoma. Johnson, a Republican, was appointed by Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt, United States Attorney for the Indian 
Territory and President Grover Cleveland appointed A. C. Cruce 
to the same position soon after his inauguration. Lee Cruce, the 
Junior member of the firm, was elected Governor of Oklahoma 
succeeding C. N. Haskell, the first Governor of the State. Lee 
Cruce married a woman of Indian descent and was for years the 
trusted adviser of the Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians. A. C. Cruce 
late in life was the law partner of Judge C. B. Stuart and was 
considered one of the ablest attorneys in Oklahoma at the time 
of his death. On the seventy-fifth birthday of Johnson, business 
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was practically supended in Ardmore, his home for almost fifty 
years and the day was officially designated as Johnson day, a 


tribute to him. 


W. B. Johnson was a strange combination politically—a Ken- 
tucky born and Texas reared Republican. In Gainesville, Texas, he 
was President of the Harrison and Morton Republican Club and soon 
after reaching his majority his name was presented to a Texas 
State Republican Convention for the office of Attorney General 
of Texas. Soon after his arrival in Ardmore he with four others, 
Stephen A. Douglas, C. M. Campbell, John 8. Hammer and Judge 
John Hinkle organized the first Republican club in Indian Terri- 
tory. The party gave him its highest honor, the nomination for 
United States Senator in later years and he served also as a Presi- 
dential Elector for Oklahoma Republicans. 


RICHARD BRIGG 
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RICHARD BRIGGS QUINN 
By Husre Capy GLEAson 


One of the most influential and intelligent builders of the Pan- 
handle of Oklahoma, R. B. Quinn, died June 10, 1939. For fifty- 
two years he had worked quietly and earnestly for its development. 
No man was more frequently quoted, as he successfully edited in 
turn the Hardesty Herald, the Guymon Herald and the Guymon 
Tribune. After fourteen years as a United States Land Commis- 
sioner, he resigned with a perfect record. As United States Marshal 
for the western district of Oklahoma, he was complimented by Presi- 
dent Coolidge and President Hoover for his excellent handling of 
criminals in seven years of service. 


His life falls into three periods: (1) at Hardesty where he 
waited fourteen years for a railroad that never came; (2) at Guy- 
mon where he was a member of the townsite company and active 
in its civic and educational development; (3) at Guymon and Okla- 
homa City, after statehood, where he worked for the growth of 
Texas County, and as United States Marshal. 


Richard Briggs Quinn, known in later years as R. B. (Dick) 
Quinn, was called by the nickname by all who knew him from 1887 
to 1907. The newspapers of that period rarely used ‘‘Mr.’’ as a 
prefix to any name. Will E. Bolton, editor of the Woodward News, 
answered to Billy, W. I. Drummond, Beaver Herald editor, to ‘‘ Pete.’’ 
In referring to Quinn in his paper Mr. Bolton used ‘‘Colonel Dick 
Quinn,’’ as did the Cimarron News, but the news sheets of Beaver 
City called him ‘‘Dick Quinn”’ and such he shall be called in the 
story of his life at Hardesty. 


No-Man’s-Land never had a railroad. The original survey of 
the line known as the Golden State Limited of the Rock Island system 
laid tracks through the valley of Coldwater Creek not far from 
its mouth. It seemed a splended location, as it was in the center of 
an excellent grazing country. In 1886 rumors of an extension 
across the strip which lay between Kansas and Texas were wide- 
spread, and settlers began to drift onto the plains that Texas, Kansas, 
Colorado and New Mexico had not included within their boundaries. 


On January 10, 1887, a youth of nineteen stepped off the Rock 
Island train at its terminus, Greensburg, Kansas. He was a slender 
lad about five feet, seven inches tall, with an erect carriage. A firm 
mouth and chin and large brown eyes which kindled into laughter if 
any fun was being planned, or became cold, severe and stern if any 
injustice was to be righted, marked his face with the courage, de- 
termination and honesty which were to characterize the man of later 
years. After looking over the town, he found a man with a buck- 
board who was willing, for pay, to drive him to the end of the rail- 
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road survey. Arriving there, a second Jehu with the same type of 
conveyance agreed to take him to his destination.1 


The last driver was inquisitive and learned that his companion 
was Dick Quinn, who had been born at Roanoke, Missouri, in 1869. 
His father had been a captain in the Union army, but his mother 
was a strong Southern sympathizer. Some years after his father’s 
death, his mother had married Mr. W. A. Sullivan. Dick had a brother, 
Wallace Quinn,” and two little sisters, Carrie* and Olean* Sullivan. 
For the past two years he had been working on the Legal News in 
Chicago, and he was now on his way to visit his mother’s brother, 
Charlie Briggs. 


After the drivers left Kansas they passed through vast stretches 
of slightly rolling land—a grey expanse of dead grass, broken by 
an occasional clump of leafless cottonwood and hackberry trees 
standing along small, shallow, sandy-bottomed streams. (Many of 
the cottonwoods had been cut down during the storm of 1886 to 
allow the horses to eat the leaves.)® All through the country were 
wide paths which the cowmen ealled trails. Sometimes there were 
ten or twelve of these close together, worn down to the sod with 
no vegetation showing, to the width of a hundred yards. These 
were the highways of No-Man’s-Land, along which herds of cattle 
passed on their way to northern markets and on which freighting 
wagons and mail coaches traveled. Cutting from the trail at vary- 
ing intervals were the marks of wagon wheels which led to a squatter’s 
home, or a well-worn road stretching some distance to a ranch 
house or a small settlement. 


As the riders approached Coldwater Creek they traversed a 
valley about half a mile wide, through which a stream ten feet wide 
and a foot deep flowed with a clear, rapid current. There was a 
good heavy soil covered with buffalo grass and free from prairie-dog 
holes.6 Not a tree was in sight, except one young cottonwood that 
stood about a mile northeast of the settlement.6 At the mouth of 
the Coldwater they turned west one mile to ‘‘Johnny Fulkerson’s 
Place.”’ It was just a family settlement, but ‘‘a pretty good town 
in 1887 in No-Man’s-Land,’’ for it had a store, a saloon, a wagon 


l Interview with R. B. Quinn by E. C. Gleason in 1937. Many newspaper clip- 


pings kept by Mrs. Quinn over a long period of years furnished considerable in- 
formation. 


2 Died, 1913. 

8 Mrs. John H. Lott, Eugene, Oregon. 

4Mrs. Olean Crow, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

FO; M. Nelson, 1939, 

6 Mrs. Crow drove over to the mouth of the Coldwater in 1931 to look for any 
trace of “old” Hardesty and was confused because there were so many trees, some 
of them twenty feet high. This growth of trees seems to prove statements of early 


residents that the vast herds which grazed ther i 
e ate off th ed 
through the soil. : ee 
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yard and six or seven regular homes. Of the four types of houses 
in this country (the dugout, the half-dugout, the frame ‘‘shack’’ 
and the sod house), the last-named was found here, though some 
had shingle roofs. Lumber had to be hauled by team from Dodge 
City, Kansas, and was too expensive for extensive use. 


Very shortly after Dick Quinn’s arrival the settlement was 
named Hardesty, to honor Colonel Jack Hardesty who had a camp 
east of it and a large ranch on Chiquito Creek. No one remembers 
what became of the Fulkersons. In the spring, when Mr. W. A. 
Sullivan arrived with his family, he bought the store from its 
owner, a man whose last name was Frank. <A new sod building was 
erected opposite the corral to house the stock of goods. In a short 
time he brought a large frame building from some deserted town 
and built it onto the ‘‘Farmers’ and Rangers’ Store.’? The addi- 
tion was used for the home, and the large dining room always had 
a place for the family and a half-dozen or more transients—cow- 
boys, adventurers, freighters, land prospectors and ranch owners. 
The store was usually cared for by the family, as Mr. Sullivan was 
a freighter as well as store owner.* 


The building owned by Frank was rented to ‘‘Herb’’ Craig 
for a saloon. Prior to Craig’s arrival the town’s saloon, located 
just north of the corral, was owned by Billy Bailey,’ who left the 
country shortly before the Sullivan family came to Hardesty. Dick 
Quinn and Mr. Briggs homesteaded south of the Coldwater, but 
Mr. Sullivan bought the homestead of Frank, which was a mile 
northeast of the store. The ‘‘six or seven houses’’ were built along 
the road between and just beyond those shown on the plat. For 
years the only graves in the lonely little cemetery on the hill north- 
west of town were those of Silas Eldridge and a Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Cruse who were frozen to death in the blizzard of 1887 while at- 
tempting the trip from Hardesty to Beaver. 


Hardesty was not far from the Jones-Plummer trail and only 
a mile from the old National Cow Trail from southern Texas. Often 
immense herds camped at the mouth of the Coldwater, when the 
bellowing of the cattle and the songs and shouts of the cowboys 
would be heard in the little settlement. The next day thousands 
of head of cattle would pass slowly along the trail in sight of town. 
Hardesty was the crossroads where the road from the county seat 


7 Mr. Nelson was told that the town of Hardesty began when Billy Bailey and 
Joe Cruse opened a saloon. He reports: “Bailey and Cruse had helped Scranage 
of Beaver City start the town of Grand Valley, but Scranage wanted to run every- 
thing, so they moved over to the Hardesty location to start a town of their own. 
Someone put in a stock of groceries and a feed yard in a short time.” In the Guy- 
mon Herald of November 22, 1906, Dick Quinn stated that “old” Hardesty was 
first located on the south side of the creek by Dodge City parties, but was shortly 
moved to the north side. 
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and the trails from Coldwater and Beaver Valleys met the Kansas- 
Texas trails. Frequently foreign herds grazed all winter near 
Hardesty and those on the way to market stopped to rest for sev- 
eral days. Three thousand Bell (Texas) cattle were turned out for 
months in 18938 and four Bell herds aggregating eight thousand 
were later held in the vicinity.? (The Bell cattle were usually super- 
vised by John Taylor, who was considered one of the finest and 
most experienced ‘‘bosses’’ in the business. He always was dressed 
in the most elaborate and expensive clothes and would be the idol 
of the movie fans of 1939 could he have lived so long!) A herd of 
twenty-two hundred T O and some Three-block cattle from New 
Mexico passed along the trail. An ‘‘outfit’’ which had a team of 
twenty oxen all yoked together and hitched to a tank on wheels 
with three wagons and a cart trailed together followed, one man 
handling the whole ‘‘shebang.’® A K Y herd from New Mexico 
grazed close by, and a T O herd from Lincoln County, New Mexico, 
moved near town in 1894.1! In those days practically all livestock 
was turned loose on the range to shift for itself. The early day 
cowman sought a place along some stream, usually flanked by a 
hill which meant a windbreak. The only time the stockmen re- 
ceived the benefit of grass lands far removed from streams was 
when the big rains filled the upland lakes, when herds were rounded 
up and driven to such places to be held as long as the water re- 
mained.” 


8 Hardesty Herald, June 22, 1893. 

® Hardesty Herald, August 24, 1893. 
10 Hardesty Herald, October 19, 1893. 
1 Hardesty Herald, June 28, 1894. 
12Guymon Tribune, August dls 192. 
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PLAT OF HARDESTY, 1889 


N 
Craig’s : | 
Saloon 
Herald ; : Bill 
Bailey’s 
Saloon 
Sullivan’s ! 
Home ag Barn 
Raneh and | Corral 
Granger Store : a 
*Schoolhouse : 
iS) 


—by Mrs. Olean Crow 


* The schoolhouse, a one-room sod building, had a half window on the north and 
south sides, with a door facing the road. The teacher used a table and chair but 
the students had no desks and were seated on benches, All the equipment was 
crudely constructed of rough lumber. 
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The above are only a few instances of the numbers of cattle- 
men who made Hardesty a congregating point. While the herds 
rested the cowboys celebrated in town. From 1887 to 1901 it was 
a popular place to stop, and cattle buyers from Kansas City, gov- 
ernment officials hunting thieves escaped from Texas, candidates 
for Congress from the eastern part of the Territory, ranchmen from 
Hansford County, Texas, travelers and salesmen, all stayed over- 
night. Dick formed friendships with some of them that lasted 
through his lifetime.* 


Dick’s first job at the little settlement was “‘holding horses.’’ 
Each cowboy had seven or more mounts which were kept together 
in the daytime but turned out to graze at night. His work was to 
round them up in the early morning hours so they would be ready 
for the drive at sunrise. The pay was fifteen dollars a month. 
Mr. Briggs and Dick ‘‘batched’’ in an old sod house south of town 
that winter. When he was not busy he often joined those who 
were gathering buffalo bones on the prairie. Frequently a wagon 
could be loaded in half an hour, for twenty-one large skeletons 
might weigh a ton.’ 


In the fall, Dick Quinn taught a subscription school in the 
Bertrand neighborhood, six miles east of Hardesty. In an old hump- 
backed sod structure with a fireplace in one corner he instructed 
fifteen pupils, ranging in age from six to forty-two years, receiv- 
ing in return room and board and fifteen dollars a month. 

He was persuaded to start a Sunday School which was well 
attended. All the men wore guns, stacking them in the corner near 
the fireplace during services. One Sunday during a discussion of 
the miracles one man said he believed in them because he knew of 
a field of wheat that blew out, settled across the road, rooted and 
made a good crop. It happened that the speaker was a member 
of the Johnson family which had been at enmity with the Eldridges 
for a long time. An Eldridge spoke up, remarking that the state- 
ment was a lie and he knew it was a lie. In a minute a free-for-all 
was in progress. Luckily the guns were stacked. Quiet was re- 
stored by a disinterested person who grabbed his gun from the 
corner, waved it at the fighters, shouting that Sunday School would 
go on or he would know the reason why it didn’t.!8 


Dick Quinn’s own account of the Eldridge-Johnson trouble and 
its final settlement, appearing in the Guymon Tribune for July 21, 
1921, under the title: ‘‘Early Day Justice and Court Scene in No- 
Man’s-Land’’ follows: 


“After the misunderstanding over the miracle between the Johnson 
clansmen and the Eldridge boys ... . the eat-’em-alive members of the 
Johnson family declared war on the Eldridge boys, of whom there were 
three—Ben, Silas and Marion. One Sunday evening as the Eldridges 
were riding along Beaver Valley on their return from a party down the 


18 Guymon Tribune, July 14, 1921. An Early Day School, by R. B. Quinn. 
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river, they were waylaid by Charlie Johnson and other members of the 
family, the Johnsons shooting from behind an old sod wall. The Eld- 
ridges divided forces and flanked the Johnsons, who made a run for home 
and arrived safely, but made fast time. A few days later they did the 
same thing and were again routed out, but this time the Eldridge boys 
followed them too close to the home building and Silas was killed just 
as he turned to seek shelter behind a sand dune, the shot hitting him 
Squarely in the back of the neck. .. Then the Johnsons kept the body 
covered and refused to permit disinterested citizens from recovering it. 
in view of the fact that there were seven or eight of the Johnsons able 
to use artillery, it was not deemed a boy’s job to resist their battlements, 
so a runner was sent up to Hardesty (it was Old B. C.). He and Quinn 
rode up the Coldwater, getting a posse together to go down and take 
charge of the situation. 


“About twenty-five men finally went down to the scene of action, but 
the Johnsons refused to let them get near the house. Finally ...W. A. 
Sullivan fastened a white handkerchief to a stick and walked straight 
up to the Johnson home, where, after a parley, they agreed to surrender, 
give up all arms and ammunition, if guaranteed a fair hearing by the 
people. At that time there was no law in this section except force and 
the natural tendency toward fair play among western people. When the 
clan surrendered the house was searched and seventeen guns of all calibre 
were found and ammunition in abundance—and in the artillery there was 
one big buffalo gun of fifty calibre. The house was made of sod and at 
intervals around the walls about four feet from the floor, the searchers 
discovered loop-holes, showing that the Johnsons had erected the same 
both as a home and as a defensive feature in case of trouble. The whole 
tribe, except the women of the family, were brought to Hardesty, where 
a trial was arranged. 


“Some one hunted up a copy of the Nebraska statutes and made a 
hasty review of the trial of criminals, which resulted in the selection of 
a trial judge, a prosecutor and some one for the defense, and a jury of 
six men. Then the trial proceeded, lasting the best part of three days. The 
Eldridge boys had erred, but were not severely criticized. .. In review- 
ing the case of the Johnsons the judge and jury felt that they were too 
many of them to hang—probably most too much trouble and trees were 
scarce, so the verdict was that they were to be banished after having 
about fifteen days to assemble their holdings and get ready to be on 
their way. This was done, and before long the tribe was on the move 
and were escorted some distance by local citizens. There was some ex- 
pense, time and trouble attached to the trial, so it was arranged for the 
Johnsons to surrender several steers which were sold to pay costs. 


“Ags a sequel to the steer business .. . the Johnsons located in an 
eastern Oklahoma county after the Run of 1889 and the man who pur- 
chased the steers ... obtained land in he same county. On making the 


discovery the Johnsons undertook to recover the steers through the courts 
of that county. But when the judge heard the evidence he ruled against 
the Johnsons, holding that in the original deal in No-Man’s-Land the 
people had acted as nearly according to law as it was possible for them 
to do under conditions as they existed and that the original trial had been 
conducted in a manner as fair as was possible for men without the juris- 


diction of any court. 


“The trial was a most interesting scene. The men named to rep- 
resent the defendant and the state each made arguments to the jury and 
put up a real fight for their clients. Now and then one of the attorneys 
would do a little cussing and occasionally when the judge was provoked 
he would do likewise. .. Practically every one but the prisoners wore 
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side arms. It was... the most typically western court scene ever wit- 
nessed in the U. S.... as this was a section without law, marked on 
the maps as No-Man’s-Land, a locality without the jurisdiction of any 
court and not included in any U. S. Marshal’s district. The only authority 
that could perform was to send U. S. soldiers and this was done only once 
in the Jack Hardesty War to prevent Texas herds with Texas fever 
crossing No-Man’s-Land.” 

The judge who sat on this case was the local justice of the 
peace who had been asked to take the position by the town com- 
mittee, which was self-elected. He became known as B. C. or Old 
B. C. Dick wrote a series of articles about him in the Guymon 
Tribune between 1921 and 1926, principally to entertain old friends 
of the Hardesty days who either lived at Guymon or subscribed to 
the paper. A very short one follows: 

“We remember the time B. C. and his wife, Marty, crossed the Beaver 
when the creek was up. Old B. C. was tall and slender, considerably over 
six feet, and weighed about a hundred and twenty-five pounds... Marty 
was short and thick and weighed probably two hundred and fifteen. . . 
Any way they came down to the Beaver and it was up. On the nigh bank 
was an old-fashioned sorghum vat such as is used for boiling that product 
down to the proper consistency. Marty was loaded after some effort, then 
Old B. C. climbed in. When about half way across Marty teetered the 


boat, considerable water was shipped in and the vat settled to the bottom. 
Marty was frantic, likewise Old B. C. was duly agitated.14 


“Finally Old B. C. stooped a little and Marty climbed on his back, 
but when her weight was brought to bear on the situation, she drove 
B. C. down into the sand as effectively as though he had been hit by a 
pile driver. So Marty sat plump in the water... An additional rise soon 
followed, but the couple waded out amid the most awe inspiring flow of 
profanity ever witnessed by the writer up to this time. .. The sorghum 
pan was lost for all time.’’l6 

B. C.’s first case concerned a new settler who was charged 
with setting dogs on range cattle, a very serious offense. The jus- 
tice opened court with: ‘‘Gentlemen, if you are all set, we’ll pro- 
ceed with the rat killin’, jine issues and go to bat.’’ The person 
who was acting for the accused had been studying the only copy of 
statutes (Nebraska) in town .. . and offered a demurrer, the first 
in Beaver County. B. C. didn’t know what it was, so he adjourned 
court. A few citizens visited the defendant later, and the misde- 
meanor was not repeated.!°® 


The Run of 1889 took most of the settlers living near Hardesty 
out of the country. Dick Quinn, driving a team for a friend, went 
with a caravan of thirty covered wagons, belonging to as many fam- 
ilies. He returned in a short time, suffering from malaria con- 
tracted in the lower country. 


The first and original survey of No-Man’s-Land was made in 
the early 70's and extended only twenty-four miles north of the 
Texas line, including what is now known as townships 1, 2, 3, 4, 


a Quicksand was found in many creeks in No-Man’s-Land. 
1 Guymon Tribune, June 23, 1921. 
16 Guymon Tribune, December 14, 1922. 
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with zine pots placed at intervals of two miles around each six- 
mile-square township. The remaining portion of the country north 
* Paeoae four to the Kansas line was left unsurveyed until 1889- 


During the late summer of 1889, Captain C. F. Hackbush, an 
experienced government engineer from Leavenworth, with about 
seventeen men, divided these townships into quarters. Dick helped 
in this work. The way they measured was to tie a rag to a wagon 
wheel and count the revolutions. ‘‘Not many zine pots had to be 
moved more than two feet to get them exactly correct.’’ 


In the fall Dick went to the head of the Cottonwood, a short dis- 
tance southwest of Guthrie, with a small herd of cattle belonging 
to settlers who had moved to that locality in the Run. Later Dick 
lived in a tent with a crew of other cowboys holding some twelve 
hundred head of cattle for Lew and Frank Kramer at the mouth 
of Dry Creek, three miles east of Hardesty. One of the worst bliz- 
zards of No-Man’s-Land came November the second. The cattle 
drifted before the storm. The men had to get up every three or 
four hours to round up the strays. The next day they went to the 
sand hills north of Beaver to hunt for cattle. After an all day 
search they came back in a rain to find there was no dry fuel (the 
buffalo chips had been soaked by the snow and rain) and no food 
prepared, so all went to bed hungry. The next morning they rode 
a mile up the trail to take off the roof of Billy Bailey’s claim shack. 
Later, Billy said he’d have done the same. Some of the cattle were 
not found until the spring round-up the following year." 


In 1887 the cowboys were well dressed, with tailored boots, 
suits of California cloth and large Stetson hats. A merchant at 
Hardesty advertised: ‘‘Stock saddles, $25 — $45. I use the best 
California skirting and the Frieske Tree. I make a ladies’ ranch 
saddle for $25.’’ Gallup and Grazier saddles were the best procur- 
able. 


“All the boys carried six shociers and a short gun on their saddles. 
Southern lads wore big, long-bladed knives. It was a fine sight to see 
a bunch of cowboys start off, the sun shining on their silver-mounted 
bridles and spurs inlaid with silver, sixty feet of saddle rope woven of 
horse hair, Navajo blankets, white California pants. The Stetson was the 
most used, but the boys from the South used Mexican peaked hats. The 
cowboys wore seven dollar pants every day, used silver-mounted bits and a 
pearl-handled six shooter, but were satisfied with beans, bacon and coffee 
at the chuck wagon.’18 


As early as 1895 Dick wrote: ‘‘The joyous cowboy is fast fad- 
ing away. He used to be gay, naturally restless and very emphatic 
when he was ‘bowling up.’ No longer is he some dresser, for he 
wears overalls, wants sugar in his coffee, oatmeal for breakfast and 
cigarettes. And where he used to sit in dollar stacks, he is now 


17 Guymon Tribune, November 10, 1921; October 18, 1923. 
18 Hardesty Herald, July 12, 1895. 
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contented with an ante of one-come-along-two.’”?9 When fences 
began to spring up everywhere, good clothes began to disappear. 
“Overalls were good enough for barb wire.’’ 

In March, 1890, the people of No-Man’s-Land believed the Or- 
ganic Act for Oklahoma would be passed at once. They were con- 
vinced that when this was done the Rock Island would build along 
the survey through Hardesty. It was a boom time for the village. 
A number of men from Liberal and its vicinity came to Hardesty 
late in the month. As Liberal was the end of the railroad line, 
all kinds of vehicles, surreys, buggies, road carts and farm wagons 
were used to accommodate the large party. Mr. W. A. Sullivan, 
postmaster and store-keeper of Hardesty, greeted the visitors, who 
looked over the townsite. A meeting at the schoolhouse followed, 
when A. Howenstine was elected chairman and W. T. Gibson, sec- 
retary. After several speeches favorable to building a city at the 
location, a town government was organized. A. Howenstine was 
elected mayor, W. A. Sullivan, city clerk, and T. J. Bertrand, J. 8. 
Hungate and Charles Toler, councilmen. After the meeting, each 
person drew a number, and business lots were selected as desired 
as the numbers were called successively. Among the citizens from 
Liberal were the Honorable C. C. Robertson, G. C. Brown, M. A. 
Nelson, J. C. Swiler, Dr. H. H. Sutherland, A. Russell, John Dubois, 
W. T. Gibson, J. C. Powell, J. W. Black, H. Billings, Honorable 
W. H. Day and Lambert Willstaedt, editor and publisher of the 
Liberal Leader.*° 

“The lots sold rapidly, the purchaser agreeing to put improvements 

on the lot to the value of no less than two and a half dollars for a resi- 
dence lot or five dollars for a business lot. Some buildings were hastily 
erected, but on most of the lots a wagon load of rocks, hauled by two 
or three men who did a thriving business for a few days, was the only 
improvement made. The rock piles remained long after the buildings had 
been destroyed by tornadoes or moved away, and mystified newcomers 
in later years wondered at the regularly-placed mounds of stones. Cap- 
tain Turley, brother of one of the directors of the Rock Island, took a 
homestead south of the townsite. Mr. Ben Clover, a Congressman from 
Kansas, and his sons and relatives located homesteads.’’3 “Every one 
who started a town expected it to be a county seat.” 
Dick helped to take the 1890 census, driving over the eountry 
m a cart between the ranches which lay miles apart, and recording 
the names of all the inhabitants. By the Organie Act of May 2, 
1890, No-Man’s-Land was attached to Oklahoma Territory, to be 
known as Beaver County. 


Mr. Lambert Willstaedt, who visited Hardesty with the group 
from Liberal, was persuaded to start a newspaper in the boom 
town. Dick Quinn was engaged to run the office and edit the pa- 
per, and went to Liberal to get the press. On the return trip. the 
horses became unruly in crossing the Beaver and refused to pull 


19 Hardesty Herald, August 16, 1895. 
20 Liberal Leader, Liberal, Kansas, March 25, 1890. 
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up the south bank. Boss Neff, who happened along, saved the press 
from the quicksand by quieting the team and making it pull the 
wagon out.7! 


_ This press, which has been placed in the No-Man’s-Land His- 
torical Society’s exhibit at Goodwell, has an interesting history. 
Mr. Quinn bought the press in 1901, when it bore a plate on which 
the maker’s name was stamped. As he remembered it, it was some- 
thing like ‘‘Bronstrub.’’ It developed in the research made by Mr. 
Kirke Mechem, secretary of the Kansas Historical Society, that 
Frederich Bronstrup of Philadelphia was the successor of Adam 
Ramage, who began business in 1800 in the same town. ‘‘There is 
no doubt the Guymon press is one of the old Ramage type, though 
Bronstrup placed his plate upon it. It does not lessen the value 
as a genuine product of one of America’s first press makers.’’2” 


The Hardesty Times began publication in October, 1889, with 
Dick writing copy and setting type. Frequently cowboys loafing 
in town helped to print the paper. The enterprise failed, however, 
and Dick took over the ‘‘outfit’’ sometime in March, 1891, for 
wages due. He changed the name of the paper to the Hardesty 
Herald, which was published continuously until the spring of 1901. 


The Herald was a four-page weekly which came with the in- 
side sheets filled with printed material, leaving the outside ones 
for local news and advertising. It was seventeen by twenty-four 
inches in size, published each Friday and cost a dollar a year. In 
1893 the three center columns of the front page were filled with 
notices for publication of homestead entries. At the left column 
were professional cards of men of Hardesty, Beaver and Liberal, 
Kansas. The two right columns were covered with advertising. 
The back page devoted three columns to exchanges, wit and humor, 
and editorials on Hardesty matters. The fourth column was ample 
for local items, while five and six carried local advertisements, with 
a frequent notice of some magazine, patent medicine or sewing 
machine. During the 90’s the Chicago Interocean, Scientific Amer- 
ican and Cosmopolitan advertised continuously, the advertising 
cost going to the Print Paper Company. 


The paper was printed in his combinaton home and office, a 
seventeen by twenty-four foot sod building, elevated about eighteen 
inches and divided into two rooms. Along the twelve-foot north 
wall of the office, conveniently close to the windows, were two type 
eases. Back of these was a table where the forms stood, while the 
press was opposite it. The arrangement left a small open space 
near the entrance.* . 


21 Boss Neff, 1939. f W 
22 Kirke Mechem, The Mystery of the Meeker Press, Kansas Historical Quarterly, 


IV (1935). 
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Boss Neff tells the following story concerning this office : ““One 
day I was standing inside the open door, holding the reins of my 
favorite horse, Red, while I visited with the editor. Suddenly Dick 
said, ‘Come in, Red.’ I pulled on the lines as I repeated, ‘Come 
in, Red.’ Old Red didn’t do a thing but jump up and in with 
all four feet. Dick was sure enough scared for he thought Red 
would upset the cases, but I got him out before any damage was 
done. That’s the only time I ever heard of a horse going to see 
the editor.’’ 


The Herald had subscribers in Texas, New Mexico, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and throughout Oklahoma. ‘‘Dick was a forceful, fearless, 
fair writer.’’23 ‘‘He was adapted to country newspaper work and 
ran his paper for all there was in it. On account of its location in 


the center of a prosperous cattle country, its advertising patronage, - 


especially from Liberal, was profitable, and when the country opened 
for settlement the Herald fairly groaned beneath the load of final 
proof and contest notices. Dick . .. became an important factor 
in the political and other affairs of that country, represented his 
town in quarrels with its rivals, attended political and statehood 
gatherings in Oklahoma, and became a well known, popular and 
important factor in territorial affairs.’’4 Will E. Bolton of the 
Woodward News wrote that the Hardesty Herald, edited by Colonel 


Dick Quinn, was full of meat concerning the interests of cowmen.> | 


The week following Dick repled in his paper: ‘‘Tut, tut, Major, 
that title of Colonel don’t go. This country rivals Kentucky in 
Colonels, Majors and Captains, and we prefer the distinction of 
being the only Private out this way.’’ There was no paper in Old 
Beaver County whose opinions were more frequently used in the 
exchange columns of the weeklies than that of Dick Quinn. Mr. 
Fred Barde, Oklahoma representative of the Kansas City Star, fre- 
quently quoted the Herald. He called its editor ‘‘the little ezar 
of No-Man’s-Land.’’ 


Dick always went to Beaver for every term of court and stayed 
until the sessions were ended. It was a reunion time for all. Once 
a cowboy stranger rode into town, and seeing such a number of 
men, asked Dick, ‘‘Why the big ecrowd?’’ He replied, ‘‘O, just a 
meeting of the deputy sheriffs.’ 

There is no doubt that Dick spoke his mind in his editorials. 
The Herald, disgruntled at the Republican ticket of 1895, announced 
it would go independent in all things and neutral in nothing, and 
thereafter would select its own candidates for their own qualifica- 
tions. Dick was an ardent Republican and when he was not carry- 


+ Ree July 21, 1921. 
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ing on a war with the Democratic papers at Beaver or exposing the 
misdeeds of Democratic county commissioners, his editorials gave 
detailed explanations of new legislation, or any other matter of gen- 
eral interest. A few of the subjects discussed were: irrigation, fences, 
foreign cattle damages, primary elections for county officers, fire 
guards, alfalfa, trees and more tree planting, better schools, free 
range, simplification of mail routes, the going-to-be-greatness of Hard- 
esty when the railroad came. But first and foremost the paper 
stood for what Dick felt would make a great country. He was 
frequently asked to write explanations of events in Eastern Okla- 
homa and often he was to state his position in matters of moment 
in national affairs. He also sustained the reputation of his part 
of the country by telling some first-rate fish and other stories. He 
devoted more space in the Herald to wit and humor than most of 
the other weeklies. 


* * * * * * * ok * * 


The newspapers of No-Man’s-Land and Old Beaver County re- 
corded the events of the cattle range industry and its decline. In 
the 1880’s news editors, settlers and cattlemen believed the last 
named had a right to the range, for they had plenty of money to 
spend. The Boomer movement, the prospect of a railroad, and se- 
vere blizzards changed the sentiment slowly. 


The first mention of free homes in the Hardesty Herald was 
in the issue of April 23, 1893. Dick Quinn was one of the first 
persons to sense the change homesteaders would make in the life 
of the country and tried to keep down the sentiment against them. 
“Long ago in this country the marked distinction between cowmen 
and grangers was obliterated. Every granger works to gather a 
herd. There are no cattle barons in this country. Nearly every 
settler has a few hundred acres more than he owns under fence— 
and it may be said this country contains few who are not able to 
fence.’’ There were dozens of men located on rivers and creeks 
in Beaver County who owned one hundred to three hundred head 

of cattle and ten to fifty horses. They raised some feed, cut the 
grass and had a good garden fixed for irrigation, and they did not 
have to plow and hoe all day—and each year had a bunch of cattle 
to sell. One man raised such a fine crop he called his ranch a farm! 


Free range had been the salvation of Beaver County,”’ and the 
Herald believed the longer it had free range, free grass and free 
water the longer it would flourish. But there appeared more peo- 
ple after claims and the Herald hoped to see every available sec- 
tion occupied by a settler.22 However, it maintained, the owners 
of large herds turned out to graze should pay for the support of the 

27 Hardesty Herald, November 23, 1894. 


28 Hardesty Herald, May 10, 1901. 
29 Hardesty Herald, March 15, 1894. 
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county government or the schools.*? The Cimarron News scoffed 
at the idea that farming would pay along the Rock Island and be- 
lieved the cattleman’s second chance would come in six years.3+ 
Beaver County was considered a grazing district by the Interior 
Department and it was not necessary to plow and plant ...asa 
patent would issue upon proof of grazing.°* 


The first land office for Beaver County, located at Buffalo, 
was opened June 11, 1890. It was moved to Beaver after the first 
inspector visited the country, but was consolidated with Woodward 
County on September 7, 1893. The removal of the office from 
the county was considered a great loss, as the distances to be coy- 
ered by team from the lands west of Beaver made trips very dif- 
ficult. 


In 1893 the total cost of one hundred and sixty acres was, 
filing and final proof, about twenty dollars. During March, eleven 
land entries were filed on. Seven thousand and forty-six quarters 
were filed on in the year ending June, 1898. The following year 
four thousand one hundred and seventy-six applications were signed, 
making a growth of ten thousand new families in two years. There 
was still more than 6,000,000 acres of vacant public land and an 
increasing number of filings continued until the peak was reached 
in 1903 when they averaged twenty-five a day. One hundred and 
fifteen thousand acres were filed on or assigned in 190523 The 
governor’s report of 1906 showed that there were no entries in 
1906 for all the land had been taken.*+ 


Thus Beaver County filled up with homesteaders. The great- 
est trouble they had with the cattlemen dealt with water rights. 
The newcomers often tried to squeeze the ranchers from the streams. 
A nestor could file a claim a quarter of a mile wide along a stretch 
of creek.8° As early as July, 1899, Special Land Agent C. M. 
Crocker reported that hundreds of wells were being drilled on 
ranches, indicating that they had begun to take care of their herds 
on their own lands.*° 


The worst storm Beaver County experienced was in 1886, when 
many ranchers lost up to seventy-five per cent of their cattle. A 
blizzard on April 6, 1895, killed in the neighborhood of thirty per 
cent, or the animals starved following it. The most devastating 
one came on February 16, 1905, when the thermometer dropped be- 
low zero. Thousand of cattle had their hoofs frozen off and stood 
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about on stumps until they died. This storm convinced the stock- 
men that Beaver County was not exclusively grazing country and 
that they must run smaller herds and grade them up, and, if the 
land should go back to its former condition, it would be better for 
them because they could buy deeded land.87 

“Jack Hardesty was perhaps the first big range stockman to begin 
to shape up to quit. Early in the nineties he rounded up his herd and 
either shipped them to market or drove them out of the country ... mak- 


ing no effort to intimidate settlers who were coming into the country in 
considerable numbers.’’38 


* * os * * * * * * * 


Hardesty citizens recall watching a peculiar cloud formation 
move across the beautiful valley August 12, 1893. It brought a 
cyclone followed by a deluge of rain. It struck suddenly, for the 
Sullivans started through their home toward the sod store. As they 
opened the door, the roof was ripped off. The wind and rain beat 
with indescribable force against the sod walls, but they withstood 
it all, and later a new roof made the building as good as new. The 
barns, printing office, saloon and ranch houses were all destroyed. 
The Herald office was not worth repairing and everything in it 
was plastered with mud. Dick’s new office was made of lumber, 
gathered from the wreckage. Letters from front signs of former 
buildings were observable on the boards used in the building. 


Difficult times followed. The Herald was offered for sale July 
10, but was off the market a week later. Dick Quinn was appointed 
township clerk on July 27 and made final proof on his claim Oc- 
tober 12. The November 2 issue of the newspaper was reduced to 
eleven by fifteen inches, ‘‘all printed at home—the only all home 
print paper in Beaver County,’’ because on several occasions the 
Liberal mail had been delayed as long as ten days at a time and 
the appearance of the paper depended on the arrival of the stage. 
Many final proof notices, which had to be printed weekly to retain 
their legality, were carried in the paper at this time. 


“During the years when times were hard and people had a hard time 
getting along, Dick Quinn was always their friend and turned no one 
away empty-handed. He always said what he thought and was not afraid 
of any one. There were many gay cowboy parties in Dick’s office. He 
had much to do in forming public opinion and his influence was felt 
by all.”26 

“There was a mystery about Dick I cannot solve. How any man could 
have ridden the old ranges with Texas boys and drunk the cup that 
cheers so many years with Texas cattlemen and still be a Republican! 
He did it and that shows how independent he was.’’?4 


Early in 1894 Dick was elected clerk of the school meeting. 
On July 27 the Hardesty Herald returned to its former size and 
was printed on a new light-running and comparatively noiseless 
Army press. At the Kingfisher Statehood Convention the Beaver 


37 Kansas City Star, June 19, 1903. 
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County delegation voted against statehood. Dick blamed the man 
who headed the delegation and said so in a spirited editorial in 
which he argued for state organization.*® 


On September 27, 1895, a card appeared in the Herald read- 
ing: ‘‘Dick Quinn, U. S. District Court Commissioner. T am qual- 
ified to make homestead entries and final proofs.’’ During the 
winter Mr. Sullivan and Dick had bachelor quarters because Mrs. 
Sullivan took her daughters to Liberal for the school term. Late 
in the year the Hardesty Herald issued a call for the taxpayers 
of the township to join Harrison, Optima and Cleveland to test the 
legality of a one hundred per cent raise in taxes, ordered by the 
county commissioners. A meeting in February, 1896, elected per- 
manent officers with J. C. Dennison, chairman. Dick Quinn, Boss 
Neff and Michael Long were appointed a resolutions committee. 
Later Mr. W. T. Jones took Mr. Long’s place. 


W. E. Bolton of the Woodward News made this statement in 
the issue for November 13, 1896: ‘‘This is to notify the Beaver 
County ladies they are overlooking a few bets. Leap year is nearly 
over and Pete Drummond and Dick Quinn are not snatehed.’’ In 
1896 Miss Cleo Luikart of Beaver endeavored to secure a school at 
Hardesty. She was one of the successful teachers of the county 
and was teaching there in 1901. 


George Drummond, brother of Pete Drummond of Beaver City, 
bought the Hardesty Herald in October, 1897, printing his first 
issue on October 21. From that time until November, 1898, when 
he took back the paper, Dick traveled about the county, making 
final proofs, judging contests and visiting his parents at Liberal. 

The cattlemen of central Beaver County organized for mutual 
protection in December, 1899. The territory included was bounded 
on the north by Kansas, on the south by Texas, on the east by the 
John George ranch and on the west by the Stonebreaker ranch. 
J. C. Dennison was chosen president, R. B. Quinn, secretary. Mem- 
bers were to pay one dollar per head for cattle gathered by the 
efforts of the organization and each one was to be taxed for failing 
to attend the round-ups.?°? 


Dick was arrested for criminal libel on a warrant issued to 
Fred C. Tracy of Beaver City in May, 1900. In August he waived 
examination in probate court and was bound over to the grand 
Jury. Temple Houston represented him in the case, which was dis- 
missed in October, Mr. Tracy paying all the costs. 

__T. B. Ferguson and Dennis Flynn were at Hardesty during 
Dick’s absence, Mr. Ferguson writes the following of their expe- 
riences with Dick, in the Watonga Republican for August 14, 1919: 


3° Hardesty Herald, January 4, 1894 
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“On Thursday of last week, Dick Quinn and E. D. Hopkins were in 
Watonga, returning to their home at Guymon, Texas County, from Okla- 
homa City, and were callers at this office. To meet Dick Quinn again 
reminds one of the early days in No-Man’s-Land. Dick went to Old Beaver 
County a good many years ago, and published a paper, the Hardesty Herald, 
at old Hardesty on the cattle trail long before the division of the county 
at statehood. His patrons were mostly cattlemen and his ads consisted 
largely in descriptions of cattlebrands. Cowmen from up and down the 
trail for thirty or forty miles took the paper and paid for it too. . . 


“Away back in 1894 Dick Quinn used to come in to Republican Terri- 
torial conventions on the Beaver County delegations, and he was generally 
the delegation. Sometimes George Healy and Dyke Ballinger would also 
come, but more often Dick was the whole push. Healy and Ballinger 
were from Beaver City, the county seat. Dick was from one of the out 

towns and was generally scrapping the county seat bunch. 


“In August, 1900, Dennis Flynn and the writer went out to Hardesty 
to speak in Flynn’s congressional campaign. Dick Quinn was not at 
home. He was down at Beaver City, playing the role of defendant in 
a libel suit. In his Hardesty Herald, he had accused some of the county 
officials of grafting and other things not in keeping with good citizen- 
ship. He won the case, however. At that meeting, there were squatters 
in covered wagons from thirty miles distance down the trail, and they 
were also there from that far up the trail. After the meeting, a rude 
platform was erected by one of the stores and an old-fashioned dance 
was held, the cowboys with high boots, broad hats and enormous spurs, 
taking part. While dancing the hats were generally removed, but not 
the spurs. After the dance, in the evening, church services were held on 
the dance platform, one of the young ladies who fiddled for the dance 
leading the singing for the church. The young people danced and the 
old folks preached, played and sang. 


“Tt was while at Hardesty on that trip that Dennis Flynn and the 
writer involved Dick Quinn in trouble with the United States Government. 
When Quinn went down to the county seat as defendant in the libel suit, 
he left his paper in charge of a printer from Kansas. This printer had 
been going it dry for some time and when he got down into No-Man’s- 
Land where the lid was off, he suddenly developed a chronic case of 
ague and had to take bitters. He had been taking bitters quite freely on 
the day that Flynn and the writer arrived in the village. By the next 
day this journeyman printer had developed a chill and had to go to the 
bunk. It was Saturday and the paper was not printed. To go over Sat- 
urday and not print the paper would destroy its standing as a legal pub- 
lication. This would not do. Before getting his “chill” the printer had 
set up some type, and sprinkled and weighed down the paper prepar- 
atory for the army press. Both Flynn and the writer had manipulated 
army presses and knew something about those frontier advance guards 
of the printing press. We put in the forms what little matter the printer 
had set up, without proofing it or knowing its contents, filled in with 
patent medicine electros, or anything that was to be found that was type 
high, dated it properly, locked up, run off the edition, Flynn inking and 
‘ye editor’ working the press. After the papers had been run off we 
put them in the post office and thus saved the ‘fifty-two consecutive issues.” 
We left town thinking that we had done a good turn for the Hardesty 
Herald. But in about six weeks a post office inspector visited Hardesty 
and informed Dick Quinn that he had been reported at Washington for 
printing and sending obscene literature through the mails. Quinn replied 
that he had no knowledge of ever having sent out any objectional matter 
in his paper. The inspector replied that the paper was the best evidence 
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the objectional copy. The article in question, while not 
pee never aah Sie very ‘rocky’ by inference and one not adapted to 
public print. Dick read it, and was at first at a loss to know how it came 
there, when he discovered by consulting the date that it was the paper 
which had been printed by ‘Flynn and Ferguson.’ ; The inspector was in- 
formed as to the real facts, and Dick soon convinced him that he was 
not ‘at home’ when that paper was printed. ‘Flynn and Ferguson made 
statements for the department, showing that they, not Quinn, had pub- 
lished the issue of the paper which contained the ‘forbidden fruit.’ : The 
printer had gone. Perhaps he would not have made a statement if he 
could have been found, for he was the guilty one. Dennis Flynn was 
in Congress at the time and it is said that he went in person before the 
Post Office Department to explain matters. The case was dropped. The 
firm of ‘Flynn and Ferguson’ published no more papers.” 


Dick ran for county attorney in 1900 but was not elected. In 
commenting on his defeat he said that success would probably have 
meant the making of a poor lawyer out of a fairly good editor. 
The Herald was becoming one of the most independent, interesting 
and outspoken county newspapers in Oklahoma, and quotations from 
its columns found their way into all of its exchanges. Everybody 
was interested in knowing what Dick Quinn thought about things.* 


Miss Cleo Luikart and R. B. Quinn drove to Liberal early Sat- 
urday morning, November 24, 1900, and were married that evening 
at the Rock Island Hotel by Probate Judge Templeton. Mr. and 
Mrs. McDermott were called in to witness the ceremony. The groom 
loafed around town with the boys and the marriage was not gen- 
erally known in Liberal until after the bride and groom had de- 
parted for Hardesty Sunday morning. There they were comfortably 
located and went to housekeeping in the first building south of the 
Herald office. ‘‘When the crowd to charivari them appeared Fri- 
day night ... they planned to make a lot of noise by bringing the 
anvils from the blacksmith shop, but they would not work.’’4! The 
bride continued to teach at the Hardesty school until the end of 
the term. The story of their marriage and congratulations appeared 
in the Kansas City Star, Wichita Eagle and many other Kansas 
and Oklahoma papers. 


The Hardesty Herald for March 15, 1901 stated that it had a 
greater circulation than any other paper in Beaver County and the 
adjacent Panhandle counties. About half of the local pages were 
taken by advertisers from Liberal, Kansas. There were professional 
cards of Beaver men, and space for the Rock Island Railroad, the 
Scientific American Magazine, a stage line between Hardesty and 
Liberal, five notices for publication for final proof, seven euts of 
cowbrands (including that of the Panhandle Pasturage Company of 
Texas), with the remaining space devoted to news items and edi- 
torials. One of the editorials read: 
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“It is only a matter of a very short time till a new court house will 
. . . have to be erected and fairness to all suggests the location of the 
new building on the railroad in the central part of the county, rather 
than at Beaver in the east end and one hundred and thirty miles distant 
from west end citizens. If the plan of removing the county seat... is 
rejected, then the matter resolves itself into the single proposition of mak- 
ing three counties out of what is now Beaver County. Both the central 
part of the county and the west end would strenuously object to two coun- 
ties being made, and the west end will never be fully satisfied until a 
county seat is located on or near the Cimarron. . .” 

In May, 1901, Dick moved to the town of Sanford on the Rock 
Island, which was building southwest toward El Paso. The name 
of Sanford was shortly changed to Guymon. Hardesty remained 
stationary in its development after the boom of 1888-89. Many 
buildings were abandoned by persons making the Run of 1889. The 
“big wind’’ of 1893 destroyed some, the cyclone of 1900 finished 
the rest. On November 22, 1906, in an article entitled ‘‘An Obitu- 
ary To An Old Friend,’’ Dick wrote in the Guymon Herald: ‘‘Old 
Hardesty town is no more. Every vestige has disappeared.’’ At 
the present time there is a town of Hardesty in Oklahoma, but this 
was started several years after ‘‘old’’ Hardesty perished and is 
located about six miles west of the site of the first town. 


In 1900 it became generally known that the Rock Island would 
not run through Hardesty. There was a rumor that the Hardesty 
Herald was booming Optima Post Office for a railroad town and 
was hoping to locate a town and move to it, for the railroad had 
let the contract for the first and second fifty miles of track south- 
west.*? 


The Beaver Herald, on April 19, 1901, reported that Liberal 
and Hardesty men had located a town thirty-five miles southwest 
of Tyrone. A company, capitalized at $5,000, had been formed, 
with E. T. Guymon, president; G. E. George, treasurer; and R. B. 
Quinn, secretary. Citizens from Hardesty, Beaver, Caple, Range, 
Optima and Red Point had purchased shares. The name of the 
organization, which held its first meeting at the store of W. A. Sul- 
livan, was the Interstate Land and Town Company. 


Early in May, Dick loaded his press, stock and office on four 
wagons, attached five teams, and drove all night to a new switch | 
on the Rock Island, called Sanford.*2 He was the original resident 
in charge of sales on the new townsite located by his company. T. O. 
James made the survey and Ed Summers and George Ellison took 
homesteads adjoining the ‘‘town.’’ Later these were sold and sur- 
veyed as additions to Guymon, which the new place was called 
within a few weeks, because the name Sanford was so easily con- 
fused with Stratford, Texas.44 Mr. Sullivan moved several prop- 
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erties from Hardesty. The newspaper office was set up on Main 
Street, and the first issue of the Sanford Herald appeared on June 
12, 1901. It experienced a change of name when the town did. 
There was no post office for a time, so the papers were mailed at 
Buffalo. Several items from the first issue were: ‘‘The distance 
from Hardesty to Sanford is eighteen and three-fourths miles. — 
CG. A. Hitch and C. H. Westmoreland of Roy are in town. They 
marked a straight trail from Roy to Sanford. — Cleo (Mrs. R. B.) 


Quinn has been appointed postmistress. -—— A load of lumber for 
the Star Lumber Company has arrived. Its office building is en- 
route overland from Liberal. -— The name of Sanford will be 


changed to Guymon.*® — The office of the U. S. Court Commis- 
sioner, R. B. Quinn, is located in the Herald office and is open for 
homeseekers. ’’ 


The town began to expand. A depot was moved in from Optima. 
E. T. Guymon brought the first commercial freight to town. In 
July, C. E. Summers, with his son Edwin in charge, started a dry 
goods store. The Beaver County bank was established. Robert 
Quinn, the first child born at Guymon, arrived on October 19. By 
that time the town boasted of two saloons, a dry goods store, a 
grocery, a bank and many small residences, including tents.*® 


The Interstate Land and Town Sompany filed a petition at 
_ Beaver to have the county seat moved to Guymon, offering $1500 
for a court house building, $1500 for a gift to the county, and 
free land for the building. On January 16, 1902 the County Com- 
missioners refused to grant the petition. 


The first Rock Island train between Liberal and Dalhart went 
through Guymon on June 9, 1901; the first one to go to El Paso, 
about March 4, 1902.47 Guymon then had a population of three 
hundred and fifty and a $5,000 water plant under construction. It 
was the largest town in Beaver County in 1904 and had a two-room 
schoolhouse. #8 


Guymon’s population had increased to five hundred and fifty 
by April, 1905.49 The Herald bought a new press which changed 
the paper to six pages,—four of them for home affairs. It carried 
the Panhandle Pasturage Company’s brand pictures and a descrip- 
tion of the range on May 11 in the first issue printed on the new 
press. 


From 1903 to 1905 the Rock Island sent excursion trains of 
homesteaders into Beaver County and the country southwest of it. 


“5 Guymon Tribune, December 29, 1921. 
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These came to Guymon about twice a month and created a great 
amount of excitement and business. Salesmen usually accompanied 
the crowds, which would seatter out over town ‘‘looking around.”’ 
The day after their arrival every conveyance in town was in de- 
mand to carry them singly or in groups to look at unstaked claims. 
On their return to town the rush, described on a following page by 
Mr. Giles Miller, would begin.4 


In addition to the excusions to stimulate the coming of settlers, 
there was an almost constant stream of rumors and newspaper re- 
ports of prospective railroads, which helped to swell the number 
of homesteaders. ‘‘Beaver County people continue to hear railroad 
rumors like Hardesty did years ago. At the present time there are 
enuf railroads chartered thru the county to run one to every town- 
ship east or west and have a few to spare.’”! Newcomers were still 
arriving in wagons. The Canadian Record, on August 14, 1904, re- 
ported that half a dozen wagons a day passed through town on 
their way to claims in Beaver County. 


The rush of homesteaders which began when Guymon was 
started reached its peak in 1904. The increase in numbers is shown 
by the final proof and contest notices in the Herald. In 1903 it 
carried two columns of them, in 1906, three pages. The Kansas City 
Star, on February 18, 1903, said that Dick Quinn declared there 
were more than twenty-five hundred claims available within a day’s 
drive of Guymon, and added: ‘‘Time was when Quinn preached 
that the small farmer would be the ruination of Beaver County.’’ 


The land office, with Dick Quinn acting as United States Court 
Commissioner, was the busiest place in the county. ‘‘It was no 
uncommon sight for Dick to arrive at his office in the morning to 
find one hundred and fifty men and women in line, waiting to 
make preliminary filings. Hight hundred and twenty people filed 
in one month. During his fourteen years as Commissioner about 
fifteen thousand filed for about two million acres of land. When 
Dick resigned in 1907, Chief Justice Burford complimented him 
on the way he had conducted the office, for there had been no errors 
in accountings and not a discord or dispute in all his period of 
service. ’”? 


As was noted in the Hardesty section, the great crowds of home- 
seekers took claims on lands used for grazing by the ranchers. These 
claims were usually fenced, thereby inconveniencing the cattlemen 
who had been accustomed to moving their herds where they pleased. 
However, they were not the only ones who cut fences, because Dick 
Quinn wrote many articles against this and similar practices. An 
editorial of July 21, 1904 follows: ‘‘There are a few fellows in the 
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country who think it is all right, when a new settler fences his 
claim across an old road, to pull a post and go through the fence. . . 
You have no right to damage a man’s fence simply because it crosses 
the old trail.’? Repeatedly, by editorials in his paper, Dick Quinn 
tried to quiet the increasing friction between ranchers and settlers. 


With the extension of the Rock Island and the coming of throngs 
of homesteaders, Beaver County was experiencing a prosperity it 
had never known. With the population growing, it was natural 
that an agitation for a herd law should begin. Repeated efforts to 
establish such a law brought no results. An attempt to extend the 
herd law over Beaver County was defeated after one of the hardest 
fights in the history of the Oklahoma Legislature in 1904.53 A week 
later a group of resolutions were made public. These were en- 
titled ‘‘Resolutions of Settlers of Beaver County,’’ and were signed, 
‘‘Committee.’’ They stated that after May 30, 1905 all stock must 
be taken from the range. In editorial comment on this incident, 
Quinn suggested that ‘‘Committee’’ was very vague and that the 
resolutions were probably organized by a few who wished to create 
further trouble. Continued issues of the Herald endeavored to 
minimize any strife. ‘‘A few settlers are making a lot of fuss 
about cowmen in Beaver County, when the facts of the business 
are there are not enuf cowmen of the old school in the county te 
make a corporal’s guard. The men who own cattle here are, in 
the main, men who came to Beaver County as settlers and accum- 
ulated what property they possess by thrift and good management. 
This thing of trying to stir up trouble among old and new settlers 
will be frowned upon by the cooler heads and sensible element.’ 


Generous space in frequent issues of the Herald was filled with 
explanations of filing rules. Editorials followed which urged home- 
steaders to obey them. The Herald was pleased to note the success 
of settlers who stayed on their claims and believed it would force 
others to come to live on theirs, so that those who were trying to 
hold land by a visit every six months would wish to remain on it. 
It held that those infrequent visitors were not playing fair with the 
actual settlers who were working to develop the country.®5 ‘‘The 
newspaper used its influence to build a good town and would per- 
mit no false advertising of it.’’4 


_ When new enterprises came to Guymon Dick Quinn aided them 
in every way he could, often by purchasing stock. Suggestions for 
further development of the town were written into editorials and 
were usually acted upon by the community. The Beaver County 
Editorial Association was organized at Guymon on October 18, 


°3 Guymon Herald, March 16, 1904. 
54 Guymon, Herald, July 28, 1904. 
55 Guymon Herald, July 18, 1904. 
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1905, at his suggestion. The officers elected were: R. B. Quinn, 
president, J. S. Moffitt (Hooker Advance), vice-president and Maud 
0. Thomas (Beaver Herald), secretary and treasurer. A bar asso- 
ciation was started at the same time. 


Dick Quinn was elected to the board of trustees of Guymon in 
July, 1905,°° and held offices in the Odd Fellows and Masonic or- 
ganizations. He was an enthusiastic member and eager to aid in 
the growth and spread of these two lodges. He made trips to the 
conventions which they held, frequently as a delegate. He was asked 
to make the race for delegate to the Constitutional Convention ‘‘ with 
support promised,’’ but did not desire to do so. 


With all of his activities it is not surprising that Dick Quinn’s 
health began to trouble him early in 1907, so that he wished to be 
relieved of the work entailed in publishing and editing a newspaper. 
Warren Zimmerman, who was associated with Harry Gilstrap in 
the publication of the Chandler News, bought a share in the Guy- 
“mon Herald in January. At that time the paper was the best pay- 
ing one in Beaver County and Dick Quinn was considered one of 
the most successful editors in Oklahoma. In March Mr. Zimmer- 
man bought the Herald. Jack Langston had succeeded Quinn as 
-land commissioner when he resigned in February. After the details 
of the transfer of the newspaper had been cleared away he went 
on an extended trip for his -health. 


On November 16, 1907, President Theodore Roosevelt issued a 
proclamation declaring Oklahoma a state. ‘‘Old’’ Beaver County 
was divided into three counties of almost equal size, which were 
named Beaver, Cimarron and Texas. The last named had Guymon 


for its county seat. 
* * * * *% * 


(1) No story of Guymon or Hardesty would be complete if it failed 
to mention the residents of Hansford County, Texas. Its county 
seat had been a popular gathering-place for celebrations and ‘‘grand 
‘balls’’ in early Hardesty times. The court house was the most ac- 
ceptable place in that country for dances. Frequently invitations 
to such affairs appeared in the Hardesty Herald. Hansford people 
attended all-day picnics at Davis Grove and ball games and balls 
in the Hardesty country. Many of them stopped for a visit with 
the newspaper editor on their way to Liberal, Kansas, to get supplies. 
The shortest route was over Martin’s Crossing some miles above 
Hardesty, but almost every week the Herald recorded the visit of 
someone from Hansford. 


(2) When Guymon began to thrive men from Hansford County, 
some of whom had large ranches there, established homes in the 
town, though many returned to Texas to vote. Mr. John O’Louglin, 


56 Guymon Herald, July 20, 1905. 
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who lived in Hansford County for many years, lists the following 
who made Guymon their home: Judge S. C. Tyler, H. E. G. Putnam, 
Charles O’Loughlin, J. H. Wright, M. B. Wright, J. I. Henson, 
Patrick O’Neal, Charles Croley, Curtis Lowe, Leon Hays, George 
and Frank Foreman, Elias Hitch, Thomas McQuillan and a man 
named Gurst. All of these men, by their active participation in 
business, church and lodge affairs, helped in the development of 
Texas County. 


(3) Judge Tyler’s ranch was located on the Palo Duro Creek, 
southwest of the present town of Gruver, Texas. The Joneses and 
the Hensons lived down the Creek from the Tylers, and the Wrights 
beyond them, toward the eastern part of the county, where the 
Aikens had their home. The Croleys had their ranch over on Cold- 
water Creek, east of Texhoma, near the Oklahoma line. Charles 
O’Loughlin’s holdings extended from Palo Duro Creek east to the 
Ochiltree County line. Many of these men shipped cattle to the 
northern markets from Guymon. In 1905 a hundred carloads of 
steers were waiting there for cars. 
* * * * * * 

For a number of years after the sale of the Guymon Herald 
Mr. Quinn lived at Guymon, continuing to take an active part in 
civic and political affairs of the town and county. Mr. Abe Hiebert 
of the Hooker Advance, after a trip to Guymon in 1908, reported 
that he had called on R. B. Quinn, the reputed ezar, dictator and 
ringleader of Republican politics in Texas County. He wrote: ‘‘The 
county has felt the influence of the Guymon Herald and is better 
for it because the paper was always a foree for good and there 
was a man of courage, nerve and ability behind it . . . a man for 
fair play with a fine sense of justice.’’ 


Irrigation had been the subject of many articles in all of the 
early Beaver County papers. Mr. Quinn was much interested in 
the extension of projects in Oklahoma and was instrumental in hav- 
ing the Northwest Oklahoma Irrigation Congress held at Woodward 
on October 20 and 21, 1909. At this meeting he was elected as a 
delegate to Congress to work for a program for the Panhandle.®? 


Mr. and Mrs. Quinn, with their children Robert®8 and Flor- 
ence,”® moved to Norman in 1919 so the son could attend the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Late in that year Mr. Quinn was associated 
with Jake Hamon in a Texas townsite. After Mr. Hamon’s death 
he returned to Guymon to found the Guymon Tribune (June 21, 
1921), which he continued to edit until September, 1926. During 
this period he ran for Congress against Dick T. Morgan and was 
defeated. In 1924, after winning the Republican nomination for 

57 Northwest Oklahoma Irrigation Congress, 1909. 


58 Robert Dennis Quinn, Elko, Nevada. 
59 Mrs. Peter P. Gibbons, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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Corporation Commissioner over ten other candidates, he lost the 
election by seventy-three votes. He attended the Cleveland Re- 


publican Convention as a delegate that year. 


President Coolidge appointed Mr. Quinn United States Marshal 
for the western district of Oklahoma on September 17, 1926. Be- 
fore he would name him for the position the President demanded 
to know if Mr. Quinn was a sincere prohibitionist and whether he 
would support the laws of the state. This was probably the first 
time an eligibility test was ever put to an applicant for a federal 
appointment in Oklahoma.* 


Miss Florence Quinn edited the Guymon Tribune from the time 
Mr. Quinn went to Oklahoma City, following his appointment, un- 
til the Christmas holidays, when the paper and press were sold to 
Mr. Giles Miller. The paper was absorbed by the Guymon Herald 
which was published by Mr. Miller at that time. 


Mr. and Mrs. Quinn lived in Oklahoma City while he acted 
as United States Marshal. When President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was elected he resigned at once, though his term had a year to run, 
because ‘‘some good Democrat deserved the job.’’ After 1933 they 
remained in Oklahoma City, except for three or four months each 
summer when they traveled northwest for a visit with their son 
and then moved on to a camp on the McKenzie River about forty 


miles from Eugene, Oregon. Delight in fine fishing, which was his 


favorite sport, made the days in the beautiful pine forests very 
happy ones for him. 


Mr. Quinn’s health was not good when they started north in 
May, 1939, and it became necessary to take him to a hospital in 
Eugene early in June. There he died on June 10. He was buried 
in Memorial Park, Oklahoma City. 


The life of Dick Quinn after he came to No-Man’s-Land par- 
allels the events which changed it from a wild, sparsely-settled coun- 
try controlled by cattle barons to a land of homesteaders. His early 
days as a cowboy turned his sympathies toward the ranchers, but 
with the rush of settlers he realized that they were the people who 
would build a great state, and at no time in his career did he for- 
get that to have a part in the building of a great commonwealth 
was his highest aim. ‘‘Old’’ Beaver County and Texas County can 
be proud to name him as one of their foremost leaders. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
1861 (Continued) 
By Dean TRICKETT 


In a letter authorizing Agent Douglas H. Cooper to raise a 
mounted regiment among the Choctaws and Chickasaws, Secretary 
of War Walker informed him, in May, 1861, that the Confederate 
Government had deemed it ‘‘expedient to take measures to secure 
the protection of these tribes in their present country from the 
agrarian rapacity of the North.’ With that object in view, three 
regiments of white troops, under the command of General Ben Me- 
Culloch, had been assigned to the military district embracing the 
Indian Territory, and three mounted regiments were to be raised 
among the friendly Indian tribes. But General McCulloch, re- 
specting the neutrality of the Cherokees, did not enter the Indian 
country; and of the three white regiments, only one—Greer’s Third 
Texas Cavalry—saw service therein. In fact, with the exception 
of four companies of McIntosh’s Arkansas regiment, the only Con- 
federate troops to enter the Indian Territory in 1861 were Texas 
cavalry. 


Early in the spring William C. Young, a colonel in the Texas 
militia, was authorized to raise a regiment of cavalry to protect 
the northern border of Texas.2 The regiment crossed the Red 
River late in April and occupied Forts Washita, Arbuckle, and 
Cobb after the withdrawal of Colonel Emory and the Federal troops. 
Colonel Young made a treaty with the Reserve Indians at Fort 
Cobb, pledging the Confederacy to feed and protect them; but a 
Captain Benning, of Fannin County, Texas, reported to the Seere- 
tary of War that the action was approved by very few Texans. 
“‘It is considered by the sovereigns here as a worse than needless 
expense. ’’8 


The Chickasaw Indians soon became dissatisfied with the 
presence of Texas troops on their land, and in their ‘‘declaration 
of independence,’’ passed May 25, instructed Governor Cyrus Harris 
to take immediate steps to obtain possession of all forts within 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw country. Colonel Young’s regiment 
was withdrawn from the Indian Territory late in August and re- 
organized,® entering the Confederate service as the Eleventh Texas 


1 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1880-1904). Series I, III, 574. Hereafter cited as O. R 

2 Ibid., Series IV, I, 715. 

3 [bid., Series I, I, 653. 

4 Ibid., Series I, III, 586. 

5 Ibid., Series I, IV, 99-100. See also Annie Heloise Abel, The American Indian 
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Cavalry. About the middle of October they marched north to join 
General McCulloch in Arkansas.6 Colonel Stone’s Sixth Texas 
Cavalry had left for the same destination several weeks before.” 
Late in October Colonel Sims’ Ninth Texas Cavalry also crossed 
the Red River en route for McCulloch’s command.8 


The organization of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment of 
Mounted Rifles, under the command of Colonel Cooper, was com- 
pleted about the 1st of August at the old Choctaw Agency at, Skully- 
ville, 15 miles from Fort Smith, Arkansas.? Chief George Hud- 
son, on June 14, had ordered all citizens and residents of the 
Choctaw Nation subject to military duty, between the ages of 18 
and 45 years, to enroll and ‘‘hold themselves in readiness to turn 
out for the defense of the nation at a minute’s warning.’”!9 Re- 
sponding promptly, the Choctaws formed the bulk of the regiment, 
the Chickasaws being able at that time to furnish only about twenty 
men./+ A surplus of three companies—two Choctaw and one Chicka- 
saw—was shortly afterward incorporated in a separate battalion. 
General McCulloch reported to the Secretary of War in July that 
he intended to keep the Choctaw and Chickasaw regiment at 
Skullyville as a check on the Cherokees and would make the same 
disposition of the Creek regiment when organized.}? 


The First Creek Regiment was raised in July and August.!® Be- 
fore the treaty with the Creeks had been concluded on July 10, Al- 
bert Pike recommended the appointment of Agent Wilham H. 
Garrett to the command of the projected regiment.14 On hearing of 
it, General McCulloch objected, writing to the Secretary of War 
that Garrett was not qualified for the position, and ‘‘from what I 
know of his habits, a worse appointment could not be made.’’*!> The 
Creeks also objected and ‘‘strenuously insisted that the colonel of 
the regiment to be raised should be elected by the men.’’* Pike 
yielded and withdrew his recommendation, and the War Depart- 
ment dropped Garrett’s name.!7 Daniel N. McIntosh, youngest son 
of William McIntosh, ill-fated chief of the Lower Creeks, was elected 
colonel of the regiment. A battalion, under Lieut. Col. Chilly Me- 


6 QO. R., Series I, IV, 144. 
7 Ibid., 108. 

8 Ibid., 144. 

9 [bid., Series I, III, 614, 625. 
10 [bid., 593. 

11 [bid., 625. 

12 Jbid., 611-12. 

13 Ibid., 624. 

14 [bid., 623-24. 

15 [bid., 597. 

16 [bid., 624. 

17 [bid., 671. 
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Intosh, eldest son of Chief McIntosh, and an independent company, 
under Capt. James M. C. Smith, also were raised among the Creeks.18 


The Seminoles furnished a small battalion under the command 
of Maj. John Jumper, principal chief.19 The nation was divided 
in sentiment, and many of the Seminoles remained loyal to the Fed- 
eral Government. Jumper was later rewarded by the Confederate 
Government by being made an honorary lieutenant colonel in the 
Confederate Army.”? 


The organization of the First Cherokee Mounted Rifles, auth- 
orized by the executive council of the nation soon after the general 
meeting on August 21,21 was completed about the time of the sign- 
ing of the formal treaty of alliance with the Confederacy early in 
October. The officers, appointed by Chief John Ross, were Col. 
John Drew, a member of the executive council; Lieut. Col. William 
P. Ross, nephew of Chief Ross and also a member of the executive 
council; and Maj. Thomas Pegg, president of the National Com- 
mittee, upper house of the Cherokee National Council. 


In outlining the plan of the Confederate Government to secure 
and retain possession of the Indian country, Secretary of War 
Walker assured Agent Cooper, in May, that ‘‘the resources of this 
Government are adequate to its ends,’’ adding: 


“We have our agents actively engaged in the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion and in the purchase of arms, and when your regiment has been re- 
ported organized in ten companies, ranging from 64 to 100 men each, and 
enrolled for twelve months, if possible, it will be received into the Con- 
federate service, and supplied with arms and ammunition. Such will be 
the course pursued also in relation to the two other regiments I have 
indicated. The arms we are purchasing for the Indians are rifles, and 
they will be forwarded to Fort Smith.’22 


The Confederate Government, however, had difficulty in ful- 
filling that promise, and at no time during the war were the Indian 
troops adequately supplhed. On July 30 the quartermaster at, Fort 
Smith, Maj. George W. Clarke, telegraphed the Secretary of War 
that arms had not arrived for the Choctaw and Chickasaw regiment 


and there was ‘‘discontent prevailing among the Indians in conse- 
quence. ’’28 


18 [bid., 624. See also “Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” in Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior, 1864 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1865), 478-79, Garrett to Hubbard, Dec. 16, 1861. Garrett erroneously calls Chilly 
McIntosh’s battalion a “regiment.” 

190, R., I, III, 624. See also Abel, op. cit., 173. Pike to Miles, Dec. 9, 1861. 

20 Congress of the Confederate States of America, Journal (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1904-5), I, 683. See also Abel, op. cit., 174. 

210. R., Series I, III, 673. 

22 Ibid., 574-75. 

23 Ibid., 620. 
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Late in December, General Albert. Pike, then in command of the 
Department of Indian Territory, wrote to the Secretary of War: 

“The Creek and Choctaw regiments were raised in August and the 
Cherokee regiment in October; but it was a long time before Colonel 
Cooper’s regiment was even partially armed. No arms were furnished 
the others; no pay was provided for any of them, and with the exception 
of a partial supply for the Choctaw regiment, no tents, clothing, or camp 
and garrison equipage were furnished to any of them.’’24 

To the three regiments of Choctaws and Chickasaws, Creeks, 
and Cherokees must be added a fourth regiment—the Second Cher- 
okee Mounted Rifles*°—organized in the summer and fall of 1861 
by the pro-slavery Cherokees, the majority of whom were half-breeds 
or ‘‘white Indians.’’ Those Cherokees called themselves the South- 
ern Rights party,?° and embraced the faction known as the Ridge 
party, for years bitter opponents of Chief Ross. The leaders in the 
movement were men prominent in the former Ridge party: Stand 
Watie, William P. Adair, James M. Bell, brother-in-law of Watie, 
and E. C. Boudinot, son of Elias Boudinot who was assassinated 
in 1839. 


Stand Watie, who became the most prominent and picturesque 
Indian officer in the Confederate Army, was born in 1806 in the 
old Cherokee Nation in Georgia near the site of the present city 
of Rome. His father was a full-blood Cherokee, but his mother was 
half white. His elder brother was educated in Connecticut and took 
the name of a benefactor, Elias Boudinot. After the assassination 
of his brother and Major and John Ridge, his uncle and cousin, in 
retaliation for signing the treaty of 1835 by which the eastern Cher- 
okees agreed to sell their lands and remove to the Indian Territory, 
Stand Watie became the recognized leader of the Ridge or Treaty 
party. He was a member of the Council from 1853 to 1861 and 
Speaker from 1855 to 1859.77 


The bitter feud between the two parties, waning with the pas- 
sage of time, was revived by the slavery controversy and the out- 
break of the Civil War. Among the pro-slavery or southern Cher- 
okees were many educated and capable men, but they were outnum- 
bered by the Ross party two to one. 


Early in May, 1861, several citizens of Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
wrote to Stand Watie urging him, ‘‘as a private and public citizen 


24 [bid., Series I, VIII, 720. 

25 So numbered by the Confederate War Department (see O. R., Series I, XIII, 
94), and that designation is used in the Official Records until after the second and 
final defection of Drew’s regiment early in July, 1862. Thereafter Watie’s regiment 
is known as the First Cherokee Regiment. 

26 Edward E. Dale, ed., “Some Letters of General Stand Watie,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma (Oklahoma City), I (1921), 37. Adair and Bell to Watie, Aug. 29, 1861. 

27 Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians (Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
Warden Co., 1921), 274. See also Mabel Washbourne Anderson, The Life of Gen- 
eral Stand Watie (Pryor, Okla., 1931, 2d ed.). 
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of the Cherokee Nation, to join us in our efforts for defense.’’ 
Shortly afterward he was ‘‘earnestly exhort ? by other citizens 
“to take this matter immediately in hand,’’ and advised to “‘hasten 
to the organization of your companies.’’® 


As related heretofore, a number of Cherokees, anxious to ‘‘take 
up arms for the South,’’ conferred with Albert Pike and General 
McCulloch at Fort Smith early in June, and Pike invited several 
members of the anti-Ross party to meet him at the Creek Agency 
a few days later. They failed to show up, however, and Pike after- 
ward explained: 


“The gentlemen whom I had invited to meet me in June at the Creek 
Agency did not do so. They were afraid of being murdered, they said, 
if they openly sided with the South... .”29 


Addressing him as ‘‘Colonel,’’ General McCulloch wrote to Stand 
Watie on July 12 from Camp Jackson, near Maysville, Arkansas: 


“You are hereby authorized to raise a sufficient force for operation 
in the neutral lands north of the Cherokee Nation. When my command 
marches into Missouri, you are hereby directed to proceed to the neutral 
lands and drive from it all bands now infesting it and hostile to our 
cause.’’30 


Early in September General McCulloch reported to the Secre- 
tary of War: 


“T have, previous to this time, employed some of the Cherokees, under 
Col. Stand Watie, to assist me in protecting the northern borders of the 
Cherokees from the inroads of the jayhawkers of Kansas. This they 
have effectually done, and at this time are on the Cherokee neutral lands 
in Kansas. ...I hope our Government will continue this gallant man 
and true friend of our country in service, and attach him and his men 
(some 300) to my command. It might be well to give him a battalion 
separate from the Cherokee regiment under Colonel Drew. Colonel Drew’s 
regiment will be mestly composed of full-bloods, whilst those with Col. 
Stand Watie will be half-breeds, who are educated men, and good soldiers 
anywhere, in or out of the Nation.’’31 


Colonel Watie’s regiment is said to have been organized at old 
Fort Wayne, near Spavinaw Creek in Delaware County and only 
a short distance from Camp Jackson.*? It is also believed that part 
of the regiment, probably not more than a company, fought with 
General MeCulloch’s command at the battle of Wilson’s Creek, near 
Springfield, Missouri, on August 10.33 Thomas Fox Taylor, a Cher- 


28 Dale, op, cit., 34-385. Wilson and Washbourne to Watie, May 18, 1861. 

29 Joseph B. Thoburn, ed., “The Cherokee Question,” Chronicles of Oklahoma 
(Oklahoma City), II (1924), 176. Pike to Cooley, Feb. 17, 1866. 

30 Frank Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma, Miscellaneous Letters, XI, 
10i. McCulloch to Watie, July 12, 1861. 

310. R., Series I, III, 692. 

32 Anderson, op. cit., 26. 

33 O. R., Series I, II, 54, See also William Elsey Connelley, Quantrill and the 
Border Wars (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Torch Press, 1910), 198. McCulloch, however, 
wrote to the Secretary of War, Oct. 14, 1861: “I have up to this time declined to 
march an Indian force into Missouri .. .” (O. R., Series I, III, 719). 
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okee lawyer, became lieutenant colonel of the regiment, and E. C. 
Boudinot, nephew of Stand Watie and secretary of the Arkansas se- 
cession convention, major.34 


By the end of October, 1861, the Confederate Government ap- 
parently had stifled all opposition and gained complete control of 
the Indian Territory. Treaties had been concluded with all the 
principal tribes; four Indian regiments, three battalions, and a 
number of independent companies had been organized; and all ap- 
proaches had been well secured by troops stationed outside the ter- 
ritory. During the fall, however, opposition had been developing 
among the Upper Creeks. The Creeks, like the Cherokees, years be- 
fore had split into two factions over the sale of tribal lands east of 
the Mississippi. 


In their old home in Georgia and Alabama the Creek Nation 
was composed of two parties, known as the Upper and Lower Towns, 
each having a separate head chief. During the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century the principal chief of the Lower Towns was Wil- 
liam MeIntosh, a mixed-blood Creek, son of a Scotch trader and an 
Indian woman. Talented and capable, but avaricious and unscru- 
pulous, he promoted or abetted a number of treaties ceding to Georgia 
millions of acres of Creek land within that state. After he had 
attempted in 1823 to convey more land, the Creek Council reenacted, 
in May, 1824, an old law forbidding the sale of any of the remain- 
ing lands of the nation, under penalty of death, except in full 
council and by consent of the whole nation. Fifteen million acres 
already had been transferred, and there remained but ten million 
acres in possession of the Creeks, ‘‘who had so advanced in educa- 
tion and agriculture that they valued their lands more highly than 
before.’ ’8° 


In defiance of that law, McIntosh and a number of Lower 
Creek chiefs signed a treaty at Indian Springs, Georgia, in Feb- 
ruary, 1825, ceding all the remaining Creek land in that state and 
several millions of acres in Alabama. Attending the treaty con- 
ference was a delegation from the Upper Towns, led by Opothle- 
yoholo,?® a young orator and speaker of the Upper Creek Council. 
In an impassioned speech to the commissioners, the young leader 
protested against the sale of any land except in full council, and 


34 Boudinot wrote a letter to his uncle in October, 1861, asking for “either the 
Lt. Col. or Major’s place” and severely criticizing Taylor. Edward E, Dale, ed., 
“Additional Letters of General Stand Watie,” Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma 
City), I (1921), 132-33. E. C. Boudinot to Stand Watie, Oct. 5, 1861. 

35 Frederick Webb Dodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1907-10), I, 782. é 

36 The name of the great Creek leader is spelled many ways. The spellings of 
his name attached to the five treaties which he signed are as follows: O-poth-le Yo- 
holo (1826); Opothleholo (1832); O Poth-le Yoholo (1838) ; O-poeth-le Yoholo 
(1845) ; Hopothlegoholo (1854). Charles J. Kappler, ed., Indian Affairs: Laws and 
Treaties (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1904), II, 267, 343, 525, 552, 647. 
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closed with an ominous warning to Chief McIntosh: ‘‘T have tag 
you your fate if you sign that paper. I once more say, beware. 


The treaty was rushed to Washington and ‘‘forced through the 
expiring Senate on the last day of the session.’”88 Two months later 
a party of Upper Creek warriors surrounded McIntosh s house and 
shot him and another prominent signer as they tried to escape. 


Opothleyoholo and other Creek leaders went to Washington to 
protest against the validity of the treaty, and in January, 1826, 
signed a new treaty, annulling the action at Indian Springs and 
ceding all the Creek land in Georgia, but none in Alabama. Under 
that treaty the Lower Creeks, or McIntosh faction, removed to the 
Indian Territory in 1828, settling along the Arkansas River, near 
the mouth of the Verdigris. 


By the terms of a treaty signed at Washington in March, 1832, 
the Creeks relinquished their remaining land east of the Missis- 
sippi; and in the fall and winter of 1836 the Upper Creeks, led by 
Opothleyoholo, removed from their ancient homes in Alabama to 
lands in the Indian Territory along the Canadian River. Fearing a 
renewal of the bitterness engendered by the killing of Chief MeIn- 
tosh and the sale of tribal lands, Opothleyoholo previously had at- 
tempted to buy a tract of land in Texas on which his people could 
settle, but the sale was blocked by the Mexican Government. 


Threats had been made by the McIntosh faction,*® but after the 
arrival of the Upper Creeks hostilities were averted; and the pages 
of Creek history were never stained by bloody reprisals such as oc- 
curred among their neighbors, the Cherokees. For years, however, 
the only tie that bound the two parties was their formal tribal gov- 
ernment, and they lived apart, separated ‘‘by an uninterrupted 
prairie extending from the bottoms of the Arkansas south to those 
of the North Fork of the Canadian, a distance of about forty miles.’’#° 


For more than thirty years Roley McIntosh, half-brother of the 
slam Chief William MeIntosh, was principal chief of the Lower 
Creeks and generally recognized as chief of the entire Creek Nation, 
although the Upper Creeks had their own elected principal chief. 
Opothleyoholo was the real leader of his people for a number of 
years, and throughout his life retained a peculiar influence over 
them, yet it is an open question whether he was ever head chief 


37 John Bartlett Meserve, “Chief Opothleyahola,” Chronicl “ - 
lahoma City), IX (1931), 440. ae ee ee 
oe : pees Greeley, The American Conflict (Hartford: O. D. Case & Co., 1865- 

'80 Annie Heloise: Abel, The American Indian a3 Sleoeholder and Sevessionia 
(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clarke Co., 1915), 193. Armstrong to Hectic’ ‘Aug. 31, 1836. 

40 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
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in name. However, under date of January 31, 1842, Major Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock wrote in a diary which he kept during his visit to 
the Indian Territory: ‘‘Opothleyoholo is the principal man over 
here {Main Canadian], I find, though I understand he has resigned 
as a chief and is no longer a chief.’’4 


Although Opothleyoholo is one of the great figures in the annals 
of the Creek Nation, authentic facts of his life are surprisingly 
meager. His name is not often met with in contemporary literature. 
That may be due to its startling orthography.*2 A Georgia congress- 
man, encountering it in the course of debate on the floor of the 
House, referred to it as ‘‘a long and barbarous Indian name, which 
I shall not attempt to pronounce.’’* 


Major Hitchcock saw him and talked to him in the early part 
of 1842, and wrote in his diary: ‘‘ He is a tall, well made Indian over 
45, perhaps 50 years of age. Had on a blue frock coat of good cloth, 
but wore deer skin leggings.’’44 


Early in the forties Opothleyoholo was a trader in partnership 
with J. W. Taylor, a white man, but the company failed ‘‘to give 
bond and license’’ in 1843 and Agent Dawson closed its store.4° Yet 
in 1845 Agent Logan wrote: ‘‘It is reported that Opothleyoholo is 
by far the richest man in the whole nation.’’4é 


Despite this reputed wealth, Mrs. Opothleyoholo was not above 
making a little pin money on the side. In February, 1842, Major 
Hitcheock noted in his diary: 

oe . a negress belonging to Opothleyoholo’s wife came (five miles) 
with the compliments of her mistress desiring me to buy some _ bead 
moccasins of which she sent some eight or ten pairs, the work of her 
own hands. I bought one pair at seven dollars, the negress saying her 
mistress was disappointed that I had not paid her a visit and sent the 
moccasins supposing I might wish to carry back with me some of the 
work of the wife of Opothleyoholo. . . . Today the negress has come 
again with the commencement of a bead pouch to show from her mistress 
who had heard the woman say that I wanted one, and she sends word 
that if the weather will allow, she and her family (three daughters) will 
visit me tomorrow.’ #4? 


It is known that a son of Opothleyoholo was one of the early 
students at the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky. Im 1828 he was 


41 Grant Foreman, ed., A Traveler in Indian Territory (Cedar Rapids, lowa: 
Torch Press, 1930), 112. 

42 Properly Hupuehelth Yaholo; from hupuewa “child,” he’hle “good,” yaholo 
“whooper,” “halloer,” an initiation titlke—G. W. Grayson in Hodge’s Handbook of 
American Indians, 11, 141. 

43 Thomas Hart Benton, Thirty Years’ View (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1854-56), I, 64. 

44 Foreman, A Traveller in Indian Territory, 112. 

45 Abel., op. cit., 193. 

46 Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, 187. Logan to Armstrong, Sept. 20, 1845. 

47'Foreman, A Traveler in Indian Territory, 148. 
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9 years old and had taken the name of Richard M. Johnson, but 
nothing is known of his later life.*® 


Opothleyoholo had no part in the negotiations with Albert Pike 
leading to the signing of the treaty of alliance with the Confederacy 
at North Fork Village on July 10, 1861, as he was not a “‘chief, 
counsellor, or head man’’ in the Creek Nation at that time. Motey 
Kennard represented the Lower Creeks and Echo Harjo the Upper 
Creeks, and they signed the treaty as principal chiefs of their re 
spective parties.49 Among the other names signed to the treaty, 
three were denounced as forgeries by their owners when they re- 
turned from the Indian council held at Antelope Hills. They were 
Ok-ta-ha-hassee Harjo (better known as Sands), Tallise Fixico, and 
Mikko Hutke.®? 


It was afterwards said that Opothleyoholo was present at the 
making of the treaty and assured Pike that he ‘‘fully concurred”’ 
in the result; but ‘‘after the making of the treaty Opothleyoholo 
collected together his adherents, and for reasons entirely of a do- 
mestic character and in no wise connected with the national ques- 
tion at issue, withdrew from the country and assumed a hostile atti- 
bude, 


Whatever may have been the motives for the position taken by 
Opothleyoholo and his adherents, the slavery question apparently 
did not enter, as many of them were slaveholders. The ‘‘reasons 
entirely of a domestic character’’ undoubtedly were those early dif- 
ferences with the McIntosh faction over the sale of tribal lands. 
That, at least, was the opinion of Chief Ross, of the Cherokees. In 
his speech to Drew’s regiment in December, he said: 


“I. . . dispatched a messenger to Opothleyoholo ... and advised 
him to submit to the treaty made with the Creeks, and to be advised 
by Colonel Cooper, who was his friend, and had used his utmost exertions 
to bring about peaceful relations with the parties in the Creek Nation. 
Opothleyoholo replied that he was at peace with the South, with Colonel 
Cooper and the Cherokees and desired to remain so. He was willing also 
to submit to all proper treaties, but that a party in his own nation was 
against him and his people, who would not allow him to be at peace.”>2 


The loyal Creeks, as the party opposed to the Confederate alli- 
ance came to be known, refused to recognize Motey Kennard and 
Echo Harjo as leaders of the Creeks, and chose Ok-ta-ha-hassee 
Harjo (Sands) as acting principal chief of the tribe.®3 Opothle- 


__ 48 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “The Choctaw Academy,” Chronicles of Oklahoma 
(Oklahoma City), VI (1928), 462. See also Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, 36. 
49.0. R., Series IV, I, 439. 
50 Abel., op. cit., 194. 
51 [bid., 195. 
52 Thoburn, op. cit., 186-87. 
53 Abel, op. cit., 244. 
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yoholo became their actual leader. They removed to an encampment 
near the junction of the North Fork and the Deep Fork of the 
Canadian River, and sent delegates to Washington, by way of Kansas, 
to confer with the ‘‘Great Father.’’ 


It was at this time that Albert Pike ‘‘authorized James M. C. 
Smith, a resident citizen of the Creek Nation, to raise and command 
a company of Creek Volunteers, to be stationed at the North Fork 
Village, in the Creek country, on the North Fork of the Canadian, 
where the great road from Missouri to Texas crosses that river, to 
act as a police force, watch and apprehend disaffected persons, inter- 
cept improper communications, and prevent the driving of cattle to 
Kansas. ’’>4 


The delegates to Washington—Mikko Hutke (White Chief), 
Bob Deer, and Joe Ellis—carried with them a letter signed by 
Opothleyoholo and Sands appealing urgently for help: 


“Now I write to the President cur Great Father who removed us to 
our present homes, and made a treaty, and you said that in our new 
homes we should be defended from all interference from any people and 
that no white people in the whole world should ever molest us unless 
they come from the sky but the land should be ours as long as grass 
grew or waters run, and should we be injured by anybody you would 
come with your soldiers and punish them, but now the wolf has come, 
men who are strangers tread our soil, our children are frightened and 
the mothers cannot sleep for fear. This is our situation now. When we 
made our Treaty at Washington you assured us that our children should 
laugh around our houses without fear, and we believed you. Then our 
Great Father was strong. And now we raise our hands to him we want 
his help to keep off the intruder and make our homes again happy as 
they used to be... .755 


Upon reaching Kansas, the delegates were received with open 
arms by the Federal officials, both of the Army and the Indian 
service. They came first within the orbit of the indefatigable James 
H. Lane, Senator from Kansas, who since the middle of August 
had been recruiting and organizing at or near Fort Scott what 
afterward became known as Lane’s Kansas Brigade.5& With no 
scruples as to who should carry his Minie rifles in defense of Kansas, 
Lane was soon advocating the use of friendly Indians as soldiers, 
a step in advance of the policy of the Federal Government. He had 
already commissioned E. H. Carruth, an educator with service in 
both the Cherokee and Creek nations, to arrange an interview ‘‘at 
Fort Lincoln on the Osage or some point convenient thereto’’ be- 
tween Lane and representatives of the Indian tribes.®" 


54 Abel, The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War, 173. Pike to 
Miles, Dec. 9, 1861. 

55 Abel, The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist, 245-46, Opothle- 
yoholo and Ok-ta-ha-hassee to the President, Aug. 15, 1861. : 

56 Leverett W. Spring, Kansas, the Prelude to the War for the Union (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885), 274-75. 

57 Abel, op. cit., 242-43. 
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Carruth met the three Indian delegates at Iola early in Sep- 
tember and took them to Lane’s headquarters at Barnesville, near 
Fort Scott, where plans were laid for a future conference at the 
headquarters of the Kansas Brigade with representatives of tribes 
in the Indian Territory. Carruth wrote personally of Chief Ross, 
to Opothleyoholo and Sands, and to the Wichitas, Seminoles, and 
‘loyal’? Choctaws and Chickasaws, asking them to send delegations. 
In his letter to the Creek leaders, dated September 10, Carruth 
wrote: 


“Your letter by Mikko Hutke is received. You will send a delegation 
of your best men to meet the commissioner of the United States Govern- 
ment in Kansas. I am authorized to inform you that the President will 
not forget you. Our Army will soon go south, and those of your people 
who are true and loyal to the Government will be treated as friends. Your 
rights to property will be respected. The commissioners from the Con- 
federate States have deceived you. They have two tongues. They wanted 
to get the Indians to fight, and they would rob and plunder you if they 
can get you into trouble. But the President is still alive. His soldiers 
will soon drive these men who have violated your homes from the land 
they have treacherously entered. . . .”58 


A few days later Superintendent Coffin met the three delegates, 


and he too was soon planning an intertribal conference at Hum- 
boldt.°9 


The delegates traveled as far north as Lawrence, Kansas, where 
Evan Jones, the Baptist missionary to the Cherokees, had a long 
talk with Mikko Hutke. Jones offered the Indian twenty-five dol- 
lars to deliver a letter to Chief John Ross and bring back an answer, 
but he declined to undertake it. ‘‘I suppose he was afraid of be- 
ing intercepted with documents in his possession,’’ commented Jones 
in a letter to Commissioner Dole.*® 


The trip to Washington to confer with the ‘‘Great Father’’ was 
postponed for the time being, and Mikko Hutke returned to the 
Creek Nation, presumably in the interest of the intertribal confer- 


ence, as he told Jones he was coming back in November as far as 
Humboldt. 


Meanwhile, Chief Ross had been urging Opothleyoholo to sup- 
port the Confederate alliance and reconcile his differences with the 
Lower Creeks. Shortly after the general meeting at Tahlequah on 
August 21, Ross wrote to Opothleyoholo and ‘‘others of the chiefs 
and head men of the Creek Nation’’: 


“Brothers: i! am gratified to inform you that the Great Being who 
overrules all things for good has sustained me in my efforts to unite the 
hearts’ and sentiments of, the Cherokee people as one man; and at a 


58 0. R., Series I, VIII, 25. The original of this letter was found in Opothle- 
yoholo’s camp after the battle of Chustenahlah, Dec. 26, 1861. 
59 “Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” in Report of the Secretary 


of the Interior, 1861 (Washington: Government Printi ffi i 
Dae oe ee ent Printing Office, 1862), 655. Coffin 


60 Ibid., 658. Jones to Dole, Oct. 31, 1861, 
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mass meeting of about four thousand males, at Tahlequah, with one 
voice we have proclaimed in favor of forming an alliance with the Con- 
federate States, and shall thereby preserve and maintain the brother- 
hood of Indian nations in a common destiny.’’61 , 


The note seems to have been received with incredulity by Opothle- 
yoholo, as it was returned to Ross with a few lines written on the 
back asking if it was authentic.® 


Ross assured him, September 19, that he had written the note, 
and sent copies of his address to the general meeting and the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Cherokees. On October 8, after the Cher- 
okee treaty had been signed, Ross again wrote to Opothleyoholo, urg- 
ing his acceptance of the Confederate alliance. Assistant Principal 
Chief Joseph Vann was dispatched to the camp of the loyal Creeks 
to further explain the position of the Cherokees.68 Opothleyoholo 
refused to be moved, however, saying he had made up his mind to 
adhere to the Union and that no argument could change that de- 
termination. 


Early in November, Mikko Hutke returned to Kansas with a 
delegation of Creeks, Seminoles, and Chickasaws. At Le Roy they 
had a consultation with Dr. George A. Cutler, who during the sum- 
mer had been appointed agent for the Creeks.*4 Cutler decided 
to take them to Fort Scott to consult with Senator Lane, but on 
reaching there found that Lane had gone to Washington. Colonel 
Montgomery, Lane’s successor, advised that the delegation be taken 
to the Federal capital. At Fort Leavenworth the department com- 
mander, General Hunter, concurred with the views of Montgomery, 
and Cutler and the delegation immediately left for Washington. 
‘‘The result of that journey,’’ Cutler afterward wrote, ‘‘has strength- 
ened their confidence and belief in the power and stability of the 
Government.’’®* But to their dismay they found on returning to 
Kansas late in December that disaster irreparable had overtaken 
the loyal Creeks in the Indian Territory. 


NOTE:—1In the second article of this series (Chronicles of Oklahoma, December, 
1939, p. 402) the name “Andrew J. Doran” in the first line should read Andrew 
J. Dorn and “Doran” in the fifth line should be Dorn. 


(To be continued ) 
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Chapter IT 


ESTABLISHMENT OF “OLD” MILLER COUNTY, 
ARKANSAS TERRITORY 


By Rex W. Strickland 


By 1820 there was a very considerable population living along 
Red River above the Great Raft. A territorial census taken in the 
last half of the year revealed the number of persons resident in the 
newly created Miller County was 999, of whom 82 were negro slaves.1 
Undoubtedly the greater part of the settlers were located on the 
north bank of the river in the vicinity of Clear Creek but the settle- 
ments at Pecan Point andJonesborough were being augmented steadily 
by an influx of immigrants from the older peopled areas farther east.? 
The increase in the number of ‘‘squatters’’ called for the creation 
of a new county out of the western townships of Hempstead County 
under whose jurisdiction the area was administered. Thus on April 
1, 1820, Governor James Miller signed an act previously passed by 
the assembly of the Arkansas Territory to ‘‘erect and establish the 
County of Miller.’’ The new division was delimited by the follow- 
ing boundaries: 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Territory of Arkansas, 
That all that portion of the County of Hempstead and bounded as follows, 
to-wit: Beginning on the north bank of the great Red River, at a point 
due south of the Cossetat Bayou, a branch of Little River, thence due north 
to the mouth of the Cossetat Bayou aforesaid, then up said bayou to the 
head of its main branch, then north to the boundary line of Clark, then 
due west with said line to the Canadian river, or the Indian boundary line, 
then with the said line to the great Red river aforesaid, then southeasterly 
with the Indian or Spanish boundary line to a point due south of the 
point of beginning, then due north to the beginning, to be laid off and 
erected into a separate county, to be called and known by the name of 
the county of Miller. 

To attempt to determine with exactness the extent of the area 
set forth in the act would be an exercise in historical casuistry of 
relatively little value. The eastern and northern boundaries of the 
county may be fixed with some degree of accuracy but the western 
and southern limits are vague, either by design or because of neces- 
sity. Without attempting to be more precise than were the terri- 
torial solons, let us say that ‘‘Old’’ Miller County took within its 
margins the western halves of present day Little River, Sevier and 
Polk counties in Arkansas, all of McCurtain, Choctaw and Pushma- 


1 Arkansas Gazette (Arkansas Post), March 3, 1821. 

“For example, James J. Ward, senior, with his sons, James, junior, Joseph and 
Jordan, from Tennessee, settled at Pecan Point in the spring of 1820. Milam’s 
Registro; Record of the Board of Land Commissioners (Transcribed) Red River 
County, 7 and 14, James Walters located in March, 1820, near Jonesborough on an 
improvement which he had purchased from Adam Lawrence. Registro. 


3“An Act to erect and establish the County of Miller” in the Arkansas Gazette, 
July 22, 1820. 
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taha and the southern one-thirds of LeFlore and Latimer counties 
in Oklahoma and an indeterminate portion of northeastern Texas. 
Obviously the members of the assembly did not even approximately 
know the location of the boundary between the United States and 
Spanish Texas. They were aware, it is true, that the Treaty of 1819 
had specified the line of demarcation should run due north from 
the intersection of the thirty-second parallel of north latitude and 
the Sabine River to a point on Red River and thence upstream to 
the hundredth meridian. But the locus of the juncture of the thirty- 
second parallel with the Sabine, and, concomitantly, the impinge- 
ment of the Arkansas-Texas boundary on Red River, was not a prob- 
lem of vital importance to the legislators. They acted in accordance 
with the dictates of local expediency and left the diplomatie question 
to the men whose business it was to determine such matters. 


In addition to delineating the boundaries of Miller County the 
act provided that suits and cases which had arisen within the area 
eut off from Hempstead County and set for trial in its courts should 
be transferred to the jurisdiction of the new county. Justices of 
peace for the townships west of the Cossitot were to continue to exer- 
cise their duty in Miller County until new commissions could be 
issued. The county was placed in the Second Judicial Cireuit of the 
Territory of Arkansas and the judge was authorized to appoint a 
eounty clerk to make out and keep the records. Lastly, John Hall’s 
house in the Gelleland (Gilliland) settlement on the Clear Creek 
prairie was designated as the place where all courts of record should 
be held until a permanent seat of justice could be selected.4 


October 14, 1820, the Assembly passed an act to provide for an 
election of commissioners ‘‘to select and choose the most suitable 
and convenient place for a county seat’’ and set the first Monday in 
August of the following year as the date of the balloting.» Further- 
more, the commissioners were empowered to provide a good and 
sufficient jail at the chosen county site, and, if they had the funds 
in hand, to build a court house. The combined cost of the build- 
ings was not to exceed $1,000.00, exclusive of donations.® 


On the same day (October 14, 1820) Governor Miller approved 
an act establishing the Courts of Common Pleas for the Territory 
of Arkansas. By its provisions the governor was authorized to ap- 
point three respectable house-holders in each county to serve as 
members of the local body. Two judges were to constitute a quorum 


empowered to exercise all the functions of the court, judicial and 


4The Arkansas Gazette, July 22, 1820. ; } 
5 August 6, 1821, thus was the date of the first election held in the present 


boundaries of Oklahoma. 


6“An act to provide for the electing of Commissioners in the Counties of Clark, 


| Hempstead and Miller, to locate the seats of justice in the said counties, and for 


other purposes” in the Arkansas Gazette, November 25, 1820. 
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appointive. A county clerk was to be selected by the court, with 
the proviso that if there was a duly commissioned clerk of the circuit 
court residing in a county he was to discharge the functions of the 
clerk of the court of common pleas until the expiration of his cur- 
rent commission. The clerk was obliged to provide a public seal for 
the county within three months after his induction into office but 
until he was able to secure the official seal he was authorized to 
use his private seal. Finally, in accordance with the act, the Court 
of Common Pleas for Miller County was instructed to meet three 
times a year, namely, on the fourth Monday in March, July and 
December.’ 


For reasons not ascertainable at present, a session of the court 
was not held in March, 1821; thus the first Court of Common Pleas 
‘‘in and for Miller County’’ convened at the house of Claiborne 
Wright, Monday, July 23, 1821.8 Present were the three judges, 
Abram Sanders,? William Brice!® and Wyatt Hanks; the sheriff, 
Bailey Inglish; and the prosecuting attorney for the second judicial 
district of the Superior Court of the Territory of Arkansas, Robert 
C. Oden. John Clark, clerk of the Cireuit Court, served as ex officto 
county clerk. A grand jury was empanelled but no criminal causes 
were tried at the first session. The term continued for three days 
but because of subsequent loss of county archives we are forced to 
rely upon analogy and comparison to reconstruct the nature of the 
business transacted. Three townships were laid out—Clay, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson; indictments were drawn against law violaters; 
and roads were set forth by designation of their several termint. 


James Smith and Wyatt Hanks served as judges during the 
second term of the Court of Common Pleas which began its session 
December 24, 1821, and sat for four days. Sam C. Roane prose- 
cuted for the territory on the indictments returned by the grand 


7“An Act to establish Courts of Common Pleas in this Territory, and to regu- 
late the Terms of the Superior Courts” in the Arkansas Gazette, October 28, 1820. 

8It is unknown why the court met at Claiborne Wright’s instead of John Hall’s 
as directed by the law of April 1, 1820. Wright, in 1821, was living out on the 
edge of the prairie north of Red River on the subsequent site of “Old” Shawnee- 
town. The application of extant data to the problem shows his house was located 
some two or three miles southwest of present day Idabel. His place, designated in 
contemporary records as Miller Court House, continued to serve as the seat of 
a on pecan ae 1828. ’ 

anders, “an old man,” was a member of Robert Bean’s party of trappers that 
left Ft. Smith in May, 1830. He was killed during the first sta of the Sat Ar- 
kansas Gazette, November 2, 1831. See also Ellison, W. H., Life and Adventures of 
George Nidever, 7. ‘ 

10 William Brice quite probably was a former resident of the Mississippi Terri- 
tory. Territorial Papers of the United States, VI, 503. His name, as well as that 
of his brother, Samuel, appears as a signature to a petition addressed by the citi- 
zens of the Natchez area to Congress in 1815. Brice carried on mustang catching 
on a rather large scale. In 1823 one of his companies hunting on Blue lost horses 
to Indian marauders. Ark. Gaz., December 9, 1823. 
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jury. Claiborne Wright was allowed $13.00 out of the puble funds 
for the use of his house for the transaction of the county’s business 
during the July and December court days. Presumably the com- 
missioners elected August 6 had chosen his place as the permanent 
Seat of justice. Certainly the election had been held as scheduled ; 
this we know from allowances made by the court to Jesse Shelton 
of Jefferson Township, John Tumlinson of Washington Township 
and Samuel Gates of Clay Township for delivering the poll books 
of the election.” 


The extent to which the settlers south of Red River participated 
in the organization of Miller County is difficult to determine. Some 
of them, at least, were not in sympathy with the creation of the 
new jurisdiction—a feeling which is fully evidenced in a letter writ- 
ten by William Rabb to the governor of Texas in the summer of 
1821. Writing from ‘‘Jonesborough, South side of Red River,’’ he 
stated : 


I am a resident of the upper settlement on Red River, having lived 
there three years. It is the opinion of the most intelligent men in this 
section that we are within the limits of the Province of Texas. An unfortu- 
nate experience has proved to us that we do not have the protection of 
the United States. This settlement contains about eighty families. With 
the exception of a few, they are honorable and industrious people, although 
they have the misfortune of living under the most depressing and unfav- 
orable conditions. Up until just recently the other bank of Red River 
has been under the political jurisdiction of the United States. The authori- 
ties have recently sold the region to the Choctaw tribe. The old time 
settlers and former officials continue to live in the country which now 
belongs to the Indians and not only control their former possessions but 
likewise this bank of the river. 


We are obliged to pay enormous contributions to maintain a bunch 
of public grafters. We are almost daily forced to submit to the most ter- 
rible insults and injuries, without having any hope of seeing the end to 
our misfortunes. The reason for our present situation is that the Choc- 
taws who live on the east side of the Mississippi have not yet come to 
take over their new possessions. 


The settlers on the north side of Red River carry on direct trade with 
the Comanches furnishing them with all the munitions of war and receiv- 
ing in exchange a great number of horses many of which bear the Spanish 
brand. We feel this selfish and illegal traffic is very injurious to your 
government. 


This settlement is located about three hundred miles by land above 
Natchitoches and this place (Jonesborough) is almost directly north from 
where the road from Bexar crosses the Trinity River. The inhabitants of 
this unfortunate section of your Province would be very happy to be under 
the protection of your government. They greatly regret the lack of any 
Civil law for their guidance. Many of the settlers will probably leave in con- 
sequence of the situation. They will either push farther into the province, 
or, what is more likely, return to the United States. I have planned to 
locate on the Colorado under the direction of Mr. Austin, and expect to 


12“A Statement of Expenditures and Receipts of the County of Miller, Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, from the 23d day of July, 1821, to the Ist day of October, 1882,” 
in the Arkansas Gazette, December 24, 1822. 
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move my family and goods during the present autumn. I hope to be free 
from these unprincipaled creatures who rob me and insult me with im- 
punity. However, I am very anxious for the welfare of my fellow citizens 
whom I shall leave in this territory. I hope through your goodness they 
will find a safe protection against the oppressive hand of these miserable 
rascals, who have no compassion, and, who, without any reason whatever, 
destroy our peace and devour our substance. I do not venture to suggest 
to you the steps necessary for the protection of this region. I leave it to 
God and your great wisdom. I know that you will extend to us the best 
possible treatment. .... 13 


The charges in this letter of protest concerning the exactions and 
peculations of the officials of Miller County are hardly likely to be 
true. We must make some allowances for personal pique and take 
into account Rabb’s quite natural tendency to over-emphasize his 
disapproval of the deeds of the magistrates and to protest over much 
his regard for the wisdom of the Spanish governor. De facto, though 
perhaps not de jure, Miller County did have jurisdiction over the 
settlers south of Red River, and had the shoe been on the other foot 
and the Spanish officials have attempted to collect taxes, Rabb would 
have been the first to protest to the governor of Arkansas against 
the unwarranted interference with his rights as an American citizen. 
He was not, however, the only malcontent, nor must we disregard 
entirely his declaration of dissent at the procedures originating at 
Miller Court House. For the same couriers that bore Rabb’s letter 
to Antonio Martinez carried likewise a petition from heads of fami- 
lies living on the left bank of Red River asking that they be allowed 
to elect an alealde and a commandant to govern the settlement pro- 
visionally until a regular political organization could be perfected 
for Pecan Point.1* John Hanks and Nathaniel Robins appear as the 
leading spirits in this request. Joseph Newman, Rabb’s son-in-law, 
and George C. Wetmore were selected by the settlers to carry their 
petition to San Antonio.15 


Whether or not the protest of the inhabitants of Pecan Point 
and Jonesborough was responsible—probably it was only a part of 
the dissidence rather general over the Territory of Arkansas—the 
Assembly in October, 1821, superseded the particularistie Courts of 
Common Pleas by a system of Cireuit Courts presided over by judges 
sent out from Little Rock. Miller County was placed in the Second 


13 William Rabb to His Excellency the Governor of the Province of Texas, un- 
dated, in the Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library. I am indebted to the 
late Mrs. Mattie Austin Hatcher for the translation from the Spanish. 

14“A, Petition from the inhabitants living south of Red River to the governor 
of Texas,” June, 1821, in the Bexar Archives; see also Translations of the Em- 
presario Contracts, 350, General Land Office, Austin, Texas. To neither of these 
copies are appended the signatures of the petitioners, although each carries the — 
notation that the original had the names of eighty-four signers. The original peti- 
tion was probably ‘sent on to Mexico, and if found would furnish a veritable census 
of the inhabitants of northeast Texas in June, 1821. i 


15“Memorial from Joseph Newman to i ; 
I the Governor of the Province of Texas,” 
undated, in the Bexar Archives. ; 


> 
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Judicial District with the provision that court should be held in 
the area on the first Monday in April, August and September of 
each year.!° In accordance with act, Judge Thomas P. Eskridge 


_ opened court at Miller Court House, April 1, 1822. Bailey Inglish 


was present in his capacity as sheriff and Thomas Dickenson prose- 
cuted for the territory. The nature of the criminal causes tried at 
this and the succeeding August term ean not be determined but the 
fees allowed from county funds to Sheriff Inglish and John Clark, 
clerk of the Court, for ‘‘services in criminal cases’’ show clearly 
that frontier justice did not overlook evasions of the law. Inasmuch 
as the sheriff was paid $150.00 for acting as jailor during the fiscal 
year, 1821-1822, we may safely conclude the convicted culprits did 
not escape unscathed. One account paid by the court is of unusual 
interest—thirty dollars set aside to indemnify Dr. Lewis B. Dayton 
for providing the public seal for the county.17 


The list of expenditures and receipts for Miller County in the 
first year of its existence presents an interesting study in frontier 
finance. The total expenses for a period of slightly more than six- 
teen months was $722.45, but, despite this meager budget, a deficit 
was incurred, since the receipts amounted to only $515.38. The tax- 
able valuations can not be determined as the delinquent lists for 
1821 and 1822 were not returned; the ad valorem taxes collected for 
the two years totalled $414.6414, to which was added $40.00 ‘‘by 
two licenses to retailers of merchandise’’; $100.00 ‘‘by amount of 
fines assessed by the court’’; and $25.00 ‘‘by tavern and ferry le- 
enses.”? Ten per cent sheriff’s commission was deducted from the 
receipts to satisfy the expenses of collection.!8 


Meager, fragmentary entries in the statement of receipts and 
expenditures of Miller county from October 1, 1822, to October 1, 
1823, raise rather than answer the question of happenings during 
the year. Three settlers, Larkin Nall, Martin Nall and William 
Woods paid fines of $75.00 each, but the nature of their misdemeanors 
is not revealed; justices of the peace Joshua Ewing and Willis Mc- 
Cann collected and paid into the county treasury $7.00 and $3.00 
respectively; Amos Tidwell and William Slingland each purchased 
ferry licenses. Add to these various receipts the taxes for the year, 
the total revenues collected reach an aggregate of $585.29. Inci- 
dentally the county lost little through failure to collect from de- 


16“An Act establishing Circuit Courts for and in the Territory of Arkansas,” 
in the Arkansas Gazette, March 26, 1822. 

17“A Statement of Expenditures and Receipts of the County of Miller, Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, from the 23d day of July, 1821, to the Ist day of October, 1822,” 
in the Arkansas Gazette, December 24, 1822. 

18 [bid. 
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linguents and insolvents; John H. Fowler, deputy clerk, reported 
defaults to the amount of $12.3714.79 


Violent death—once suspects murder—took off Thomas Tumlin- 
son during the year; Joshua Ewing, county coroner, received a fee 
of $16.00 ‘‘for viewing the body,’’ and Berry Sparks was paid for 
acting as constable in the case. The other expenditures of the county 
were incidental to the two terms of court (held in April and August). 
At the first Ambrose H. Sevier acted as public prosecutor assisted 
by John P. Houston; Bailey Inglish was still sheriff aided by his 
deputy, Charles Moore. Inglish concluded his term in July, 1823, 
and was remunerated in the sum of $112.00 for acting as jailor for 
the preceding nine months. At the August session Claiborne Wright 
began his first biennium as sheriff; John P. Houston acted as prose- 
cuting attorney. The records of the courts were kept by John H. 
Fowler, deputy clerk for John Clark.”® 


The invaluable though meager lists of receipts and expenditures 
for 1823-24 (the last available in the Arkansas Gazette) suggests cer- 
tain happenings in the life of Miller County which whet our curiosity 
but concerning which we can not be sure. Entries reveal that Joshua 
Ewing, Willis McCann, John Crownover and John Bowman were 
among the justices of peace for the year. Two persons—Philip Hen- 
son and David Trammel—paid fines to the court; Henry B. Green- 
wood secured a ferry license. Two roads were viewed in the county 
but we can not determine their location although we know the names 
of the men who made up the commissions appointed to mark them 
out. John Morton and Charles Burkham comprised the first group; 
Willis MeCann, Cornelius (Neil) Martin and Gabriel N. Martin the 
second. The most interesting entry on the list concerns allowances 
made by the court to Sheriff Wright for his services in cases styled: 
United States vs. Freeland Simpson, United States vs. Jonathan Poole 
(two), United States vs. John Hanks, United States vs. George Car- 
leton and United States vs. William Slingland. The nature of the 
offenses against the federal government is not revealed but it can 
be conjectured logically that the men had been hunting west of the 
Kiamichi in contravention of the second and third sections of the 


19“List of the Delinquents and Insolvents owing County Taxes to County of 
Miller in the Territory of Arkansas for year 1823” in the Arkansas Gazette, Novem- 
ber 25, 1823. The persons cited on the list were Uriah Aldrich, Robert Anderson, 
Job Carter, John Collins, Charles Douglas, Samuel Gordon, Adam Lawrence, junior, 
Nathaniel Moore, Joseph Newman, Moses Newman, Samuel Strickland and Daniel 
Wildrew. Moore and the Newmans had left the jurisdiction for south Texas. 

20“A Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of County of Miller, Territory 
of Arkansas, from Ist day of October, 1822, to 1st day of October, 1823” in the 
Arkansas Gazette, March 2, 1824. 
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Act of March 30, 1802.21. Despite the extra expenditures involved 


in these cases, Miller County was able to boast a surplus of county 
_funds at the end of November, 1824; John H. Fowler, Clerk of the 


 Cireuit Court, reported the receipts for the past year were $831.72, 


the expenditures were $593.77, leaving a balance of $237.95.22 Failure 
or inability to pay taxes in 1824 did not materially eut down the 
balance; Fowler reported only $15.94 uncollected.23 


_ Illustrative of the colorful and turbulent mores of the frontier 
is a deposition of Thomas Scott sworn before John Crownover, justice 
of peace, in 1824. It is best for the document—one of two only of 
““Old’’ Miller County’s archives known to the writer—to speak for 
itself. It states tersely: 


This day personally appeared Thomas Scott before me John Crown- 
over one of the Justices of Peace in and for the County of Miller Town- 
ship of Jefferson Territory of Arkansas—and the said Th Scott being sworn 
according to law deposeth and sayeth viz That Reading Roberts James 
Roberts and John Cotton to the best of my knowledge did combine to- 
gether for the full purpose of seeking my life—and likewise about the 
seventeenth of August last past I was willfully shot within thirty paces 
of my own dwelling—by some one of the said combined parties above men- 
tioned—Likewise from the direction which the ball ranged into my body 
I had every reason to believe the wound would have proven mortal. 

his 
Th. X Scott 
mark 
Subscribed and sworn before me John Crownover Jestes of the Pece?4 


Having thus followed the story of the organization and admin- 
istration of Miller County in some detail from 1820 to the autumn 
of 1824, we now find it necessary to review rapidly the history of 
the Choctaw Cession which was to effect so profoundly the lives of 
its citizenry. Grant Foreman, in his Indians and Pioneers, has traced 
this phase of southwestern history with such fullness and exactitude 


21 Alexander Cummings to Sam C. Roane, November 24, 1824, inclosed copy 
in Cummings to General Henry Atkinson, April 8, 1825, Adjutant General's Office, 
Old Files Division, 30 C 25. Recent search of the filed correspondence in the Adju- 
tant General’s Office failed to reveal the names of the men who violated the law. 
But it seems justifiable to regard Simpson, Poole, Hanks, Carleton and Slingland 
as the culprits named in Cummings’ complaint to Roane. 

22 “Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the County of Miller, Territory 
of Arkansas, from the Ist day of October, 1823, to the 30th day of November, 1824” 
in the Arkansas Gazette, February 1, 1825. 

23 “List of Delinquents and Insolvents owing County Taxes to the County of 
Miller, in the Territory of Arkansas for year 1824” in the Arkansas Gazette, June 
14, 1825. The following persons were listed as delinquent: Shelton Bradley, James 
Boren, Elijah Boren, James Black, Thomas Barnes, Moses A. Foster, Elijah Gibson, 
John McClinton, Isaiah Rose and George Robins. Insolvents were Tabeous (Tobias?) 
Burrass, Zacheriah Kelly, David Strickland and Charles Thomas. 

24 This deposition was found in the archives of Hempstead County, Arkansas. 


By what quirk of fate it reached that depository and was thus preserved from de- 


‘struction is an insoluable enigma. John Crownover, senior, migrated from the Red 


River area to join his sons, Mitchell and John C. Crownover, in south Texas in 1825, 
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that it would be gratuitous to attempt to add anything to it from 
the standpoint of Indian affairs. So the present inquiry frankly 
follows his outline and subjoins only such material as can be pro- 
duced to explain internal happenings in Miller County during the 
controversial years that ended in the evacuation of the white settlers 
from the area north of Red River. 


Hardly had Miller County been created when its existence was 
threatened by the cession of its area on the left bank of Red River 
to the Choctaws by the Treaty of Doak’s Stand, October 18, 1820. 
The extent of this loss was summed up by a correspondent of the 
Louisiana Advertiser (quoted in The Arkansas Gazette) who wrote: 

On Red River the Indian line will include the whole of Miller County 
(being the Pecan Point and Clear Creek settlements on the north side of 
the river) and about half of the population of Hempstead (one of the most 
populous counties of the territory). 

Moreover, the possessions of three hundred families, the writer 
estimated, would be jeopardized ;?° an appraisal which does not seem 
excessive in view of the fact, already noted, that the population of 
Miller County alone in 1821 was a thousand persons, without taking 
into account those who would be evicted from the western half of 
Hempstead County under the terms of the treaty. Indeed the area 
that Andrew Jackson and the commissioners agreed to cede to the © 
Choctaws was imperial in extent. Its line of delimitation began — 
on Red River at a point three miles below the mouth of Little River 
and ran thence northeastward to Point Remove on the Arkansas 
(nearly opposite present day Morrillton), thence with the Arkansas 
to its juncture with the Canadian, thence the Canadian to its source, 
thence due south to Red River and thence down the river to the point 
of beginning.*® It has been conservatively estimated that the number 
of persons whose improvements were thus summarily given over to 
the Indians totaled five thousand. Certainly when one takes into — 
consideration the moderately extensive settlements in Crawford 
County, Arkansas Territory, as well as the populations of Miller 
and Hempstead counties, he feels no hesitancy in accepting this 
enumeration. 


Efforts upon the part of the settlers in the ceded area to ob- 
tain concessions from the federal government during the four years 
following the Treaty of Doak’s Stand make up a story too lengthy 
to be recounted here. Petitions, presidential promises, boundary 
surveys, protest by both white men and Indians against potential 
compromises,—all were ended by the definitive Treaty of Washing- 
ton (signed January 20, 1825) fixing the eastern limit of the Choe- 
taw Cession at a line running due south from Ft. Smith to Red 
River, i. e., the present Arkansas-Oklahoma boundary. Thus event- 
ually Hempstead County escaped the loss of area but Miller County © 


25 Arkansas Gazette, February 3, 1821. 
26 Charles J. Kappler (ed.), Laws and Treaties, I, 133. 
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was doomed from its creation to be destroyed by the edicts of national 
policy—a pawn in a political game that bartered to the Choctaws 
the thinly settled Red River lands for their fertile Mississippi pos- 
" sessions. 


To return to the beginning of the controversy; the immediate 
effect of news of the Choctaw Cession was the movement of the 
American population from the north to the south bank of Red River. 
Many of the settlers, disgusted at the action of the national authori- 
ties, refused to put trust in President Monroe’s promises to rectify 
the treaty line but emigrated to Texas. Editorially, The Arkansas 
Gazette had pointed out just this contingency : 

There is one thing, however, which is certain. If this treaty is rati- 
fied, nearly, if not all, the families which fall within the limit of the ces- 
sion within the Territory, will remove to the Spanish Province of Texas, 
and seek that protection under a foreign monarch, which is denied to them 
in their native country. This, we have the best authority for saying, will 
undoubtedly be the case.27 

There were many, nevertheless, living within the sphere of the 
cession who believed immediate removal was too hasty an action. 
The treaty commissioners, it was pointed out, probably relied upon 
Melish’s map in drawing the lines of demarcation and thus intended 
that the point of beginning on Red River should be the mouth of 
the Kiamichi rather than at Little River. Certainly Melish errone- 
ously called the Kiamichi ‘‘the Little River.’’ Even though the 
commissioners had been right in their designation of the Little River 
as the true place of origin of the boundary, might they not yet con- 
sent to the rectification of the line so as to exclude from the cession 
the improvements of the settlers??8 Three weeks later, however, the 
same writer, Dr. Robert Andrews, had probably changed his mind 
about either the ignorance or the benevolence of the commission. On 
January 24, he wrote to the editors of the Gazette: 


A party of 8 or 10 of the inhabitants of Hempstead County, will start 
in a few days for the Province of Texas, to explore the country, and get 
permission from the proper authorities, to settle in the Spanish dominions. 
I expect to make one of the party, and if I am pleased with the country, 
and the terms upon which we may be permitted to settle, I shall remove 
with my family in a few months. 29 


Other immigrants, without waiting for the permission of the 
Spanish authorities to settle in Texas, began to cross Red River and 
follow Trammel’s Trace to Nacogdoches. José Erasmo Seguin in- 
formed Governor Antonio Martinez, June 23, 1821: 

It seems, when Austin passed through this place, he considered as 
granted the authorization to come with 500 families to the Colorado River. 


The news went abroad; and, the people of Missouri, who are admitted, 
as well as those who were not, such as the people of Pecan Point, have 


27 Arkansas Gazette, January 6, 1821. 

28 R(obert) A(ndrews), Hempstead County, A. T., to Messrs. Briggs and Wood- 
ruff, January 5, 1821, in the Arkansas Gazette, February 3, 1821. 

29 Arkansas Gazette, February 17, 1821. 
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taken the advance and built their houses, from the Sabine down to Nacog- 
doches, and even farther as I am informed. ... the families are large and 
poor and have no means of transportation.?? 


This cool reception of the immigrants was rather less than they 
had expected. True some of them took the oath of allegiance to 
Spain ;?! others became discouraged and returned to Red River. 
There they joined the stay-at-homes, whose numbers had been in- 
creased by the arrival of many Missourians, who stopped, at least 
for the time, in Miller County.®” 


Thus despite the uncertainty of the settlers north of Red River 
resultant from the Choctaw Cession and despite the threatened se- 
cession of Pecan Point and Jonesborough, Miller County continued 
to grow in population during 1821 and 1822. A census taken during 
the latter months of 1822 shows the number of its inhabitants to 
have been 1281 persons: of whom 1190 were whites and 91 negro 
slaves.23 For their convenience Congress established a post road from 
Little Rock through Hempstead Courthouse (still at the home of 
John English near present day Blevins) to Miller Courthouse.** 


30 Jose’ Erasmo Seguin to the Governor of Texas, June 23, 1821, University of 
Texas transcripts of the Nacogdoches Archives, January 17-December 3, 1821, 19. 

31 James Dill to Antonio Martinez, October 22, 1821, in the Bexar Archives, Uni- 
versity of Texas Library. 

32 Arkansas Gazette, June 25, 1822. Fortunately two participants in the Mis- 
souri migration have left written accounts to testify to their presence on Red River 
in 1822, A combination of the data found in Daniel Shipman’s Frontier Life with 
the Life and Adventures of George Nidever portrays vividly the continuous flux of 
backwoods America. On October 23, 1821, seven families and a number of young, 
unmarried men left Moreau Creek, Coles County, Missouri, with the mouth of the 
Grand or Neosho River as their destination. Among members of the party were Moses 
Shipman and family, ................-- Harrell and family (including four sons), and George 
and Jacob Nidever. They reached the Neosho in December but in February, 1822, — 
they moved down the Arkansas and settled in the vicinity of Ft. Smith. There the 
Harrells, and Moses Shipman located for the time, but young Daniel Shipman and 
George Nidever set out for Red River. They reached Jonesborough, March 9; from 
thence they went on to south Texas but returned after a month or two. In the fall 
of 1822, Moses Shipman moved his family to Miller County, settling at Jonesborough. 
A year or two later he moved on to south Texas. Meanwhile, in June, 1823, Daniel 
Shipman, George Nidever and Zacheriah Kelly undertook to locate a silver mine on 
the upper Red; their prospecting had no success but they did fall in with John Bow- 
man and his mustang hunters, among whom were James Garner and John Hart. 
Daniel Shipman, Frontier Life, 9-25 passim; William H. Ellison, The Life and Ad- 
ventures of George Nidever, 2-3. Unluckily Ellison did not use Shipman’s book in 
editing Nidever’s reminiscences: else he could have answered a number of questions 
that perplexed him in regard to Nidever’s Arkansas experiences. Apparently the 
Nidever brothers hunted in Miller County for a number of years; George, Henry, 
Jacob and Mark Nidever, all signed the Miller County petition of 1825; Jacob and 
George are cited on the list of tax delinquents of 1825 as having removed from the 
county. Arkansas Gazette, May 30, 1826. Incidentally James and Joel Harrell signed 
ae ee and Joel, Timothy and Lydah Harrell are cited as removed on the tax 
ist o ‘ 


= “Census of the Arkansas Territory” in Arkansas Gazette, June 17, 1822. 
34 Arkansas Gazette, July 23, 1822. 
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Apparently the mail was distributed from the home of Claiborne 
Wright in an informal manner until 1824 when the post-office of 


-Miller Courthouse was established with John H. Fowler as the first 


post-master.®5 


In face of the expressed terms of the Treaty of Doak’s Stand, 
the Department of War moved slowly in ordering the evacuation of 


the inhabitants of Miller County from the area east of the Kiamichi. 


But it exercised no such leniency toward ‘‘squatters’’ west of the 


stream. In May, 1823, Secretary John Calhoun forwarded an order 


to Colonel Mathew Arbuckle, commander at Ft. Smith, directing 
him to have all persons removed from the prohibited section. In 
October of the same year, Arbuckle further instructed Lieutenant 
Richard Wash to visit the Red River country and inform the in- 
habitants on the south bank that they, too, were expected to remove 
to a line east of the mouth of the Kiamichi. Wash summarized the 
results of his official visita- to a letter written to his superior officer, 
October 31, 1823: 


In compliance with my order of the 9th inst. I have the honor to in- 
form you on my arrival at Red River, I found all persons that had settled 
on the north side of Red River, above the Kiamitia had removed on pre- 
vious notice given them. 

The settlements on the South Side of Red River extend forty miles 
above the Kiamitia. I furnished these settlers with a notice requiring all 
persons settled above, or to the West of the Kiamichi on Red River,—to re- 
move by the first of December. .... 


A number of inhabitants on the south side of Red River consider them- 
selves as Spanish subjects and have elected a commandant and other civil 
officers and consider themselves as no longer subject to the laws of the 
United States.36 


The vacant lands of the Red River area attracted not only white 
pre-emptioners but eastern Indians dispossessed by treaties with the 
United States. In many cases renegade bands established themselves 
without the sanction either of the American or Spanish government. 
One such group of Cherokees, sixty in number, under the leader- 
ship of The Bowl, emigrated from Arkansas in the winter of 1819-20 
and joined the Caddos on Sodo (Caddo) Lake.*7 They soon made 
their presence felt in an unweleomed way to the settlers at Pecan 
Point; their thievery was brought to the notice of Governor Miller 
of the Arkansas Territory in a letter written, May 28, 1820: 

A number of Cherokee Indians have removed to and settled on the 
west side of Red River in this Territory. Some of them are daily stealing 
horses, and committing other depredations; and on the 22d of this month 
they stole some horses from Pecan township, and were pursued by Capt. 
Nathaniel Robins and a few others; after a pursuit of about 100 miles 


they were overtaken; one of them acknowledged having stolen the horses 
in company of a Cherokee named the Bowl. The Cherokee that was taken 


35 American State Papers, Post Office Department, 180. 

36 R. Wash to Col. M. Arbuckle, October 31, 1823 (inclosure), in Grant Fore- 
man’s transcripts of Adjutant General’s Office, Old Files Division, 10 S 24. 

37 Niles’ Weekly Register, October 28, 1820. 
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is known by the name of Hog in the Pen, and on his way to justice was 
rescued by about 40 Cherokees and a few Caddos, who came and took him 


by force of arms.?8 

Other bands of immigrant Indians took advantage of the loose 
control exercised by the Miller County authorities over the south 
bank of Red River to establish themselves. By 1825 the Shawnees 
had two villages: one at the Spanish Bluffs** and the other on the 
head waters of Mill Creek close to the present day Red River— 
Bowie County line.t® There was also a village of Delawares situated 
on the creek of the same name, about a mile and a quarter south 
of Clarksville. A band of Kickapoos settled near present day 
Annona after having lived for a time on Pecan Bayou. 


On the whole the relationship between the white settlers and 
the immigrant Indians appears to have been amicable. At times, it 
is true, there were complaints of horse theft, but when these were 
traced to their source, the perpetrators generally proved to be law- 
less Osages from the vicinity of the Arkansas River. The citizens 
of Miller County were obliged to furnish their own defense against 
these predatory raids by the use of the typical frontier device, local 
militia. Almost simultaneously with the legislative establishment — 
of the county, the governor of the territory issued commissions to 
the captains of two companies organized (or to be organized) in the 
new jurisdiction; subalterns were later chosen and commissioned. 
Thus by October 20, 1820, the roster of militia officers for Miller 
County were substantially as follows: for the Clear Creek settle- 
ment, Bailey Inglish, captain; Wiliam Pennington, first lieutenant; 
Samuel Gates, second lieutenant, and Isaac Sanders, ensign; for the 
Pecan Point settlement, Nathaniel Robins, captain; Matthias Click, 
first lieutenant ; Mitchell Crownover, second lieutenant, and Samuel 
Morin, ensign. The companies were attached to the Fifth Militia 
Regiment of the Arkansas Territory (Miller and Hempstead coun- 
ties) until 1823, when the Ninth Regiment was organized to include 
the citizens of Miller County only. Its officers were Jacob Penning- 
ton, colonel ; John Clark, lieutenant-colonel; and Nathaniel Robins, 
major; all commissioned by the governor, June 10, 1823.48 


38 “Extract of a letter to Governor Miller, dated 3 
Arkansas Gazette, July 15, 1820. ee ated 


39 Benjamin R. Milam vs. John Morton: Sui i i 
Con ee ohn Morton: Suit for Trespass of Title, in the 

‘ Surveyors Record Book (New), Red River County, A. 150. 
_ ae and F ield Notes of a League of Land Surveyed for James Clark, 10th 

ovat er, 1836, in the George W. Smythe Papers, University of Texas Library. 

aS pau ar Days in Red River County,” in the Bulletin of the East Texas 
a nee. “ i lege, XIV, No. 3, 60; and Colquohon to Cummings, August 1, 

43 4 fs Arkansas Gazette, June 14, 1825. It must be admitted that the assign- — 
ment of the officers to the respective companies of 1820 is built upon rather bold 
reconstruction of meager evidence. But knowledge of the location of the homes of 


the eight men on the office 
I r rosters of the two groups assur i 
lists are fairly accurate. Sp + eS ae 
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To supplement the militia, the citizens of the county, in the 
autumn of 1824, raised and equipped a company of mounted rifle- 
men. The volunteers elected their own officers: John Bowman, 
captain; Thomas Trammel, first lieutenant; Berry Sparks, second 
leutenant; and James Brice, coronet.44 


In 1824 the Department of War, influenced in part by the 
representations of Henry Conway, delegate to Congress from the 
Arkansas Territory, determined to establish a post in the vicinity 
of the mouth of the Kiamichi for the protection of the southwestern 
frontier. Two companies of infantry, one from Ft. Jessup (Natch- 
itoches) and the other from Ft. Smith, arrived at the designated 
site in May and began the construction of a fort variously 
called, ‘‘ecamp at the mouth of the Kiamitia,’’ ‘‘Cantonment Tow- 
son,’’ and ‘‘Ft. Towson.’’ Ft. Towson (the official name) was 
‘situated, not on the Kiamichi, but, on the east side of Gates Creek 
some seven or eight miles from Red River. Major Alexander Cum- 
mings, in charge of construction, was the first commandant of the 
post. 


One would think that the establishment of a garrison for their 
defense would have received the unqualified approval of the frontier 
citizenry. Such proved, however, to be anything but the case.  III- 
feelings, engendered among the settlers by the Choctaw Cessions, 
reached a climax within a few months after the arrival of the soldiers 
in a series of disorderly occurrences involving the military and civil 
population of Miller County. In this confusion, it seems the com- 
mandant of the post was less guilty than the settlers who were so 
ready to accuse him of all sorts of misdeeds and exactions. Truth 
to tell, not an inconsiderable part of the Clear Creek settlers were 
a ribald and boisterous lot. Fugitives from justice as well as those, 
who, if not criminal in their natures, were certainly reckless sought 
the freedom of the frontier fringe where established authority was 
not so likely to ask embarrassing questions and enforce legal re- 
straints. Their misdeeds ran the gamut from hunting on the public 
lands of the United States without permission to the more repre- 
hensible offenses of assault, theft and murder. Breaches of the peace 
were common: disturbance of public worship (as we have seen) and 
sedition against the government (as the sequel will show) were not 
unknown. Still-houses, set up by grasping gentry to profit by illegal 
sale of ‘‘proof’’ to the soldiers, became nuclei of debauchery. 


Major Cummings zealously endeavored to close the groggeries 
in the neighborhood of the post—perhaps over zealously. 


One of the settlers, John W. G. Pierson, not a dispassionate 
witness, to be sure, sums up the officer’s activity by saying that 


44 Arkansas Gazette, September 28, 1824. 
45 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, 83. 
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i i ill- iving the occu- 
had been burning and destroying still-houses, driving t! 
ae out of the country and ordering others to quit their farms 


immediately. 


Influential members of the pioneer community were engaged in 
the distilling and sale of liquor; among others were John Bowman 
(incidentally a justice of the peace), Samuel Brice and John Morton, 
while the notorious Jesse Cheek was engaged in the construction of 
a distillery. Influenced by the interference with their traffic, the 
citizens were ready to flair up at the first excuse and such excuse 


was soon at hand. 


It came about in this wise. Lieutenant Charles Thomas, post 
quarter-master at Ft. Towson, borrowed a horse from James Brice 
to ride to Miller Courthouse to obtain the mail. The animal was 
injured during the trip either from fast riding or from neglect after 
his exertions. Young Brice’s efforts to obtain compensations for 
the injuries failed and he brought suit against Thomas in John 
Bowman’s justice of peace court. Thomas, being called in open 
court, came not, although he had the benefit of counsel; a jury was 
empanelled and assessed damages in the sum of $45.00. This amount 
Thomas felt excessive and it probably exceeded Brice’s expectations 
since he had offered to settle for $35.00 some days before. At any 
rate, the officer failed to satisfy the judgment and his own horse 
was seized by James Garner, a special constable, and locked up in 
Samuel Brice’s stable. 


Some time later (on the night of January 19-20, 1825) a number 
of enlisted men, absent without leave from the post, came to Brice’s 
‘*still’’ and were sold or were given sufficient whiskey to become 
thoroughly drunken. Filled with liquid courage, they determined to 
wipe out the insult placed upon the army by invading Brice’s barn- 
yard and capturing Thomas’ horse. They effected the animal’s 
release easily and then went to Brice’s residence with the design of 
threshing James Brice and James Garner for their connection with 
the affair. The drunken rascals shouted loudly and profanely for 
the pair to come forth and take their whipping but discretion being 
the better part of valor in the face of a dozen opponents the two 
remained safe within. At length the martial heroes, having exhausted 
their epithets, set out for the post, dragging the horse along in tow 
as a trophy of their prowess—nor did they neglect a further supply 
of ‘‘proof.’’ En route they halted in a corn field to hold another 
carousal and there they were overtaken by John Bowman and John 
Pierson, who endeavored to arrest them. A fight ensued. Pierson 
was rather severly mauled in the fracas. 


But re-inforcements were at hand. The settlers had been aroused 
by couriers sent out from Brice’s and, just at sunrise, some thirty 
came up to help apprehend the rioters. Some of the soldiers, how- 
ever, escaped and fled to the fort with the horse in their possession. 
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They informed Major Cummings about the status of things and he 
immediately sent Lieutenant Stephenson to restore order and bring 
the absentees back to the post. Meanwhile the posse was conducting 
the soldiers from the scene of the arrest to Joshua Ewing’s justice 
court—Bowman and Brice being disqualified from sitting on the 
eases because of prior connection with the affair—; Ewing lived 
some eight miles away. Charles Moore, a deputy sheriff, assumed 
the leadership of the posse. The prisoners, only half sobered by 
their predicament, showed little enthusiasm for marching and were 
beaten to keep them moving. 


At Ewing’s cabin, court was opened upon the arrival of the 
motley crowd of guards and captives but before judgment could be 
rendered the session was broken up by the arrival of Lieutenant 
Stephenson. The officer returned to the post with the soldiers, leav- 
ing the settlers to discuss indignantly the interference of the military 
with the processes of civil justice. To the end of obtaining redress 
for their grievances, they selected Jesse Shelton and Jesse Perkins 
to interview Major Cummings and demand that the soldiers be 
turned over to them for trial. This request, quite naturally, the 
commandant refused.*® 


The up-shot of the affair was a near rebellion against the mili- 
tary authorities. On February 2, two hundred men led by Samuel 
Brice, John Bowman and Jacob Pennington met at the home of 
Joseph Inglish, at the mouth of Clear Creek, and made preparations 
to ‘‘storm the garrison and blow it to hell.’’ It proved to be a case 
of belling the cat, and alcoholic recklessness never quite nerved the 
settlers up to the point of an attack on the fort. Jesse Cheek now 
entered the picture and began the circulation of a petition against 
Cummings in an effort to have him indicted before the Superior 
Court of the Territory. Cummings, for his part, tried to get Sam 
C. Roane to prosecute in the Cirenit Court of Miller County (March 
term, 1825) but the attorney refused to charge the ringleaders in 
the disturbance without sworn testimony which Cummings either 
could not or would not supply.” 


The constant agitation led Brigadier-General Henry Atkinson, 
commanding the western department of the United States army, to 
order a court of inquiry at Ft. Towson as soon after April 20 as it 
could convene. Colonel S. B, Archer, Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. Many 
and Captain Nathaniel Young were detailed to conduct the proceed- 
ings; Many was ordered to supersede Cummings in command at Ft. 


46 Alexander Cummings to William E. Woodruff, April 13, 1825, in the Arkansas 
Gazette, April 26, 1825; An Officer to the Editor of the Arkansus Gazette, April 3. 
1825, Ibid., June 7, 1825; J. W. G. Pierson to William E. Woodruff, June 4, 1825, 
Ibid., June 26, 1825. 

47 Cummings, Cantonment Towson, to Brig. Gen. H. Atkinson, Comdg. Western 
Department, Louisville, Ky., April 8, 1825, in Foreman’s transcripts of AGO, OFD, 
30 € 25. 
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Towson.‘8 The court was opened May 17; a letter written to Wood- 
ruff, May 26, states fairly the weight of the testimony. The writer 
said : 

I will give it as my private opinion, that the affair will eventuate more 
fairly to the Officers than has been generally contemplated.49 Wy. 
As predicted the officers were acquitted of resistance to the civil 
authorities.°° 


The resentment against Cummings was transferred to Captain 
R. B. Hyde, his temporary successor, and led to an assault upon the 
latter officer. Cheek was a rather unsavory individual, obliged so 
rumor had it to leave St. Louis to avoid imprisonment for embezzle- 
ment and counterfitting; he was described by a contemporary as a 
person of medium height, sandy complexion and a hang-dog look. 
He had continued to disobey the order against selling whiskey to the 
men of the garrison and was subpoenaed to appear in John Bow- 
man’s court to answer Hyde’s charge that he had vended some oi 
his liquor to a private, Dinkins. Upon the day appointed for the 
trial (August 11), Cheek, a man of thoroughly irascible temper, in- 
censed at Hyde’s demand that he restrict his remarks to the evidence, 
beat the captain senseless with a club in the presence of the magistrate 
and only was prevented from killing him by the intervention of 
John Emberson. Bowman fined the culprit $15.00 but whether he 
paid the assessment is doubtful. He abseonded to the woods—a veri- 
table walking arsenal of three rifles, a brace of pistols and a Bowie 
knife—and gave out his intention of going to Little Rock to lay be- 
fore the territorial officials his version of the unjust exactions of 
the commandant. Cheek, it appears, did go to Little Rock and 
there wrote a long and bitter defense of his conduct in which he 
alleged that he was ‘‘an outraged and oppressed man, avoiding the 
vengeance of a set of lawless men, who have insulted the constituted 
authorities, trampled upon the laws of the land, and recognize no 
restraint to their own wild passions and vengeance.’”>” 


The struggle between the officers at Ft. Towson and the unruly 
faction of citizens in its vicinity was pushed into the background in 
the summer of 1825 by the arrival of the news that the Treaty of 
Washington had definitely given the part of Miller County north 
of Red River over to the Choctaws. The dissolution of the county 
under the impact of forced eviction introduces so many new factors 
Into our story that it wants a new chapter for its telling. 


- eee Gazette, May 3, 1825. 
rkansas Gazette, June 7, 1825. The writer wa 
HO This ake eae s probably Aaron Hanscom. 

5l Arkansas Gazette, August 30, 1825. 

52 Ibid., September 6, 1825. One might give more credence to Cheek’s versiori 
of the affair, were it not common for him to be engaged in a newspaper controversy _ 
in which it was always necessary for him to defend himself against the illegal exac- 
tions of a peace officer. In Missouri in 1816 he was accused of passing counterfeit 
money. Missouri Gazette, August 10 and 17, 1816. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DAWES COMMISSION 
FOR INDIAN TERRITORY 


By Loren N. Brown 


Even before the passage of the Dawes Act of 1887, providing 
for the allotment of Indian lands, steps had been taken by the 
white men, looking toward the elimination of tribal governments 
and the allotting of land in severalty among the Five Civilized 
Tribes, including the Choctaws and Chickasaws. As early as 
February 23, 1885, a resolution had passed the Senate authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Indian Affairs to investigate the condition 
of the Indian tribes in Indian Territory and upon other reser- 
vations,| and the summer of that year found the committee in 
the land of the Five Nations taking testimony from citizens, 
government officials, and others that might guide them in deter- 
mining a policy to be pursued by Congress with regard to their 
future welfare. 


A number of factors had contributed to the growth of a de- 
mand that the status of this land be changed from that which 
had existed since these Indians had been removed to the area 
during the first half of the century. Each of the Five Nations 
operated under a constitution which allowed them their own ex- 
ecutives, legislative bodies, and separate court systems, adminis- 
tering laws that were foreign in content to those existing in the 
United States and in the states surrounding them. The Choctaws 
had a Principal Chief, elected from among the eitizens by blood 
for a two-year term, eligible to succeed himself but once; and 
the Chickasaws had a similar official elected for a like period, 
and likewise limited to two terms in succession, whom they ealled, 
Governor. Both nations had bicameral legislatures and each had 
a court system, modeled largely on that of the states, that had 
authority to exercise sole jurisdiction over all citizens of their 
respective nations. 


There had grown up, in both the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations, the custom of allowing each citizen to occupy as much 
land ag he desired to cultivate or to use for pasture lands and he 
was allowed to construct improvements and fence the land, com- 
ing to be looked upon as a virtual owner. Upon sale of the im- 
provements, he might pass the right of occupation, and rights in 
each had come to be looked upon as hereditary; so the users of 
the land had come to look upon themselves as having proprietary 
rights, from which they could not be dispossessed. While many 
of the full-bloods and the less energetic members of the nations 
were satisfied to retire to a small tract, from which they eked 


out a meager existence, a class of citizens, consisting largely of 


1 Senate Journal, 48 Cong., 2 sess., 347. 
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white men, who had gained citizenship by marriage with the In- 
dians as provided by tribal laws, and mixed bloods; had taken 
possession of the bulk of the best lands, appropriating them to 
their own use. Wilson N. Jones, who later became Chief of the 
Choctaws, in 1890 had 17,000 acres of pasture land under fence 
in the Choctaw Nation.2 In his testimony before the special in- 
vestigating committee in 1885, N. B. Ainsworth, a prominent Choc- 
taw attorney, admitted that there were a few pastures in the Na- 
tion that were six to ten miles square. Testifying that a subse- 
quent law had been passed, limiting pastures to areas of one 
square mile, he pointed out that pastures already fenced were 
allowed to be retained and there was no limit upon the amount 
of land a man could put under cultivation. Through the use of 
white laborers who were allowed to come into the nations under 
permit, almost unbelievably large farms came under the control 
of certain influential leaders in the Territory. The extent to 
which this practice had been carried was illustrated in the first 
annual report of the Dawes Commission, when they pointed out 
in 1894, that they found that 61 citizens had control over 1,- 
237,000 acres out of a total of 3,040,000 in one nation.* 


Another cause for complaint was presented by the presence 
of a large body of whites in the Territory who were without legal 
or political rights. In spite of attempts made by the federal gov- 
ernment to discourage white immigration into the Indian lands 
under the policy which dated from the Indian Intercourse Act of 
1834,5 a large white population had gathered into the lands of 
the Five Civilized Tribes by 1890. Their presence was noted 
by the Indian Agents and commented on in each annual report.® 
Many were there legally. Many had been brought in by the 
holders of land to work the farms, or to perform other labor, and 
remained under permits. 


The coming of the railroads also accounted for a large in- 
flux of whites. During 1871-2 the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railway was constructed across the Territory from Kansas to 
Texas. The Atlantic and Pacifie was built from the northeastern 
eorner of the Indian lands to Vinita, also, in 1871 and was ex- 
tended to Sapulpa by 1889. The Chickasaw Nation was erossed 
by the Gulf Coast and Santa Fe in 1887 and in the same year 
the St. Louis and San Francisco line was built across the Choc- 


xiv Noniiaseane | “Chief Wilson Nathaniel Jones,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 


349 Cong., 1 sess., Sen. Report, 1278, Part 2, 228. 

‘Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, Report 1894, 18 (Hereafter cited, 
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54 Statutes at Large (Washington, 1831-1906), 729; C. J. Kappl c ) 
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6 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Reports 1885-95, “Reports of Union Agents.” 
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taw Nation from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Paris, Texas. From 
Port Smith northwest to Coffeyville, Kansas, the Kansas and 
Arkansas Valley was built during 1888 and 89, while the Choctaw 
Coal and Railway Company constructed a line from South Me- 
Alester eastward to Wister during 1889-90.7 With the coming 
of each road, many more whites were brought into the region, 
First came the construction crews, many of whom failed to leave 
when their work was finished. Operation of the roads required 
a large personnel, so many more white men were brought to live 
among the Indians. Then, there came the inevitable development 
of agriculture and commerce that always accompanies railway 
construction, and yet other immigrants from the states arrived. 
The Indian population was threatened with submersion by the 
incoming white men. 


Something of the size of the white wave can be gathered 
by noting the reports of the Indian agents for the period from 
1880-93. In the former year, six thousand intruders living in 
the Territory without permit or other legal right, were noted,§ 
while the report for 1881 mentioned fifteen thousand non-citizen 
residents with permits.? By 1884, thirty-five thousand, including 
intruders, were reported!® and in 1890, Agent Leo Bennett. esti- 
mated that there were one hundred forty thousand non-citizens, 
out of an estimated total population of two hundred ten thousand 
in the Territory; grouped as forty-eight thousand laborers in the 
employ of the Indians, twenty-six thousand other employees, two 
thousand travelers, and sixty-four thousand intruders.!! Dew 
M. Wisdom reported the non-citizen population in 1893, the year 
in which Congress decided to act, as approximately one hundred 
fifty thousand and noted that it was increasing.’ Efforts to re- 
move the intruders seemed futile and the problem had come to 
be recognized by the federal government as practically beyond 
solution. 


Here, then, was a virtual army of United States citizens under 
no court system and without political rights. The Indian treaties 
had given the red men authority to establish courts for their 
citizens, but these courts exercised no jurisdiction over citizens 
of the United States. This fact, coupled with the sparsely settled 
condition of the area,!? served as an inducement for many fugi- 
tives from the states to seek a hiding place there, bringing a law- 


7 Ray Giitinger, Formation of the State of Oklahoma (Berkeley, 1917), 178-9. 

8 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report 1880, “Report of Union Agent,” 216. 

9 [bid., 1881, 161-2. 

10 [bid., 1884, 142-3. 

11 Jbid., 1890, 89. 

12 I[bid., 1893, 150. 

13 The settlement in Indian Territory was 2 per square mile as compared to 40 
per square mile in Missouri. Gittinger, op. cit., 175. 
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less element into the region that was difficult to control. Law- 
abiding citizens, on the other hand, had no courts to which they 
could take their legal disputes for adjudication. 


Just as serious, in the minds of the whites, was the lack of 
political rights. Many towns had grown up around the mines 
and along the railroads, whose population sometimes ran as high 
as 5,000 to 10,000. The merchants and residents had no title 
to the property they occupied. The only thing they could secure, 
was a lease from some citizen of the respective nation in which 
they resided, who was occupying that particular ground when 
the town was established, or from the nation itself. Naturally, 
they were slow to construct improvements of much value on such 
lands. They were without educational facilties for their children 
and had no opportunity to organize them of a public nature. 
They could not have municipal governments to provide sanitary 
improvements or to curb those in their midst who were not in- 
clined to be law abiding. This group were active in their agita- 
tion for a change in conditions that would improve their status. 


In an effort to remedy the evil of legal jurisdiction, Con- 
gress, in 1877, passed a law organizing all the country west of 
Missouri and Arkansas into a judicial district, which was at- 
tached to the federal court of the Western District at Fort Smith. 
Violators of federal law, within that area, who were not under 
the jurisdiction of the Indian courts, were taken to Fort Smith 
for trial and Indian witnesses or those involved in suits with non- 
citizens were compelled to make the trip to the court city, often 
being called back two or three times during the trying of one 
ease. This often entailed actual financial, as well as physical, 
hardships upon those concerned. It was pointed out, in 1885, that 
the stage fare from Muskogee to Fort Smith and return was $14.00 
and the Indian witnesses were only re-imbursed at the rate of 
$6.00 for transportation for the trip. Too, administrative offi- 
cers were scarce and often far from the base of their operations. 
Even under the new arrangement, justice among the whites in 
Indian Territory was not always adequately administered. 


Furthering the plan of extending the jurisdiction of United 
States courts over the territory, Congress established a federal 
court in the territory with headquarters at Muskogee, in 1889, 
with three divisions in each of which court was held twice each 
year. The other court towns were designated as Ardmore and 
South McAlester. Certain laws of Arkansas were extended over 
the region and federal jurisdiction in the area was increased. At 
the same time, the Chickasaw Nation and the southeastern part 


1419 Stat. L., 230. 
1549 Cong. 1 sess., Sen. Report, 1278, part 2, 228. 
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of the Choctaw Nation were taken from the jurisdiction of the 
Fort Smith court and added to that of the Northern District of 
Texas, sitting at Paris, in that state° Jurisdiction of the new 
court, expanded by another act in 1890, extended to all cases 
arising between United States citizens or between an Indian and 
a non-citizen of his nation, involving criminal charges, less than 
felonies, and all civil cases involving more than $100. Felonies 
still remained under the jurisdiction of the courts at Fort Smith 
and Paris.!’ 


While conditions were improved under the new system, the 
problem was not yet solved. The docket of the new court im- 
mediately became clogged with misdemeanor cases and the judge 
could not keep up with the eases filed. Litigants were to pay 
their own expenses with the exception of fees for the Court Com- 
missioners, three of whom were appointed by the judge to serve 
under a fee system which soon came to give them a greater in- 
come than the judge himself. The residents of the Territory 
still resented being taken from their own region for felony trials, 
feeling that they could not be assured of the same measure of 
justice among strangers. The idea that there were enough white 
people in Indian Territory by this time to justify a complete judi- 
cial system for them, was growing. The situation was such that 
the Union Agent felt called upon to recommend, in 1898, that the 
jurisdiction of the federal court be increased to inelude all cases 
arising in the Territory, not handled by the Indian courts, even 
to the extent of increasing the number of judges if necesssary.}§ 


Another problem that presented itself was that of the con- 
dition of the freedmen in all the nations, particularly the Chick- 
asaw and Choctaw. While the Treaty of 1866 had provided for 
their freedom and made possible their admission into the tribes, 
neither of these two nations had carried out its provisions in their 
entirety. While the Choctaws had granted the Negroes suffrage 
and citizenship rights, along with the promise of lands when a 
division should be made, in an act passed in 1883, they failed to 
provide lands for their descendants, only mentioning those alive 
at the time of the Fort Smith Conference in 1865.18 In practice, 
they did not permit the freedmen full participation in the poli- 
tical life of the Nation, limiting their voting privileges and their 
educational facilities. In the latter phase there was a particular 
deficiency, many of the children of the former slaves being allowed 
to grow up in ignorance. 

16 25 Stat. L., 783; I Kappler, 39. 


17 25 Stat. L., 81; I Kappler, 45. y 
18 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report 1893, “Report of Union Agent,” 149- 
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The Chickasaws had consistently refused to provide for recog- 
nition of the freedmen as provided in the treaty. No division of 
lands had been made, nor any roll of freedmen citizenship pre- 
pared. Here, also, educational facilities were not provided for 
the Negroes and they were given no consideration in political 
matters. The Negroes wanted equal rights in the Nation, under 
the Treaty of 1866 and the 14th and 15th amendments to the fed- 
eral constitution, but they were denied by the Chickasaws. The 
Indians felt that to grant such rights would imperil the control, 
by the citizens by blood, of their government since the freedman 
population was so nearly the same as that of the red men.*® The 
plight of this class of residents was seized upon by the proponents 
of change in the status of tribal governments as another argu- 
ment for its early completion. 


By 1890 society in both the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
had come to be well defined. Among the Choctaws, there were 
four distinct groups: Non-citizens, white and Negroes who were 
further classified as intruders, assertive, defiant, and often erim- 
inal, white tenant farmers, usually kindly and intelligent but 
often ignorant and shiftless, mimers who lived in crowded camps, 
and professional and business men in the towns who were usually 
working, consciously or uneonsciously, for removal of tribal gov- 
ernment; intermarried whites, who were closely identified with 
tribal affairs but who were described as usually containing a 
disturbing minority who sympathized with the intruders; Indians 
by blood, ‘‘strangely gifted in thought and speech but slow in 
action and practical judgment ... .’’?; and Freedmen, who were 
in a deplorable condition but more thrifty than most negroes 
and held themselves aloof from the Negro immigrants from the 
states." Of these classes, the whites had come to outnumber the 
others by a marked majority. 


It is impossible to tell just how much the agitation for re- 
forms in the governmental system and land tenure among the 
Vive Civilized Tribes sprang from a sincere desire on the part 
of the whites to improve the situation in that area, and how much 
came from the overwhelming desire to secure more land; to de- 
velop a virgin region in order that the entire section of the sur- 
rounding country might profit from it; or a desire to gain a voice 
im governments from which they were excluded by treaty rights. 


_ The agitation here fits into the larger picture of the acquisi- 
tion of Indian lands by the whites. The wave that had started 
its all-enveloping sweep across the continent in the 17th century 
had not yet engulfed all the lands of the red men. Foreed west- 
20 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report 1893, “Report of Union Agent,” 145. 
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vard while there had been land upon which to place them, the 
ndians were now faced with the necessity of taking smaller hold- 
ngs in order that the whites might have the surplus lands for 
ettlement and development. The Dawes Act had opened the way 
or what appeared to be the last attack upon their holdings and 
legotiations had been instituted for securing those lands not espe- 
jally exempted by the law. Longing eyes were cast upon the 
pecs of those tribes which did not come under the workings of 
hat act. 


To the Indian Appropriation Act of 1889 was added the 
springer Amendment which provided for the opening of the un- 
issigned lands of Oklahoma.22. That region was then opened to 
vhite settlement on April 22nd of the same year. In 1890 the 
lewly settled region had been organized into Oklahoma Territory 
md it is rather significant that the bill providing such organi- 
ation left the way open for any one, or all, of the Five Civilized 
‘ribes to be added to the Territory when the Indians should 
ignify their assent ‘‘in legal manner’’ to the President of the 
Inited States.2? A spirit of growth prevailed in the new Terri- 
ory. The vear 1891 saw the surplus lands of the Iowa, Sac and 
"ox, and Pottowatomi reservations opened to settlement and 
dded to Oklahoma. The following year, a much larger area was 
dded, in the Cheyenne and Arapaho lands and by the early part 
f 1893 plans were being drawn for the greatest opening of them 
ll, the Cherokee Outlet, which had been purchased from the 
‘herokee Indians by the federal government for white settlement. 


Hardly had territorial government been established before the 
10re ambitious leaders began to consider statehood. Here, they 
vere confronted by the financial obstacle of carrying the addi- 
ional load that would come with state government. Nothing 
aunted, they looked to the Indian Territory to furnish them 
vith the additional resources necessary to insure the success of 
uch a project. The sentiment of a large group of leaders was 
rell stated by William C. Renfrow, Governor of Oklahoma Terri- 
ry, in his annual report to the Secretary of the Interior, dated 
t Guthrie, O. T., November 3, 1893, when he wrote: 


“It is certaintly [sic] very desirable that the five nations of Indians be in- 
cluded in any state that may be formed... The condition of affairs in the 
Indian Territory is certainly very deplorable, and with the crudity of their 
forms of government it will always be difficult to suppress crime.”24 


In his report for the next year, he wrote that, together, the 
wo regions would make one of the great states of the West, but 
rat Oklahoma could not support a state government adequately. 


2295 Stat. L., 1004; I Kappler, 340. 
23 26 Ibid., 81; ibid., 45. 
24 Governor of Oklahoma, Report 1893, 460. 
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He recommended that negotiations which, by that time, were 
under way be kept on foot toward ultimate allotment in the 
territory of their eastern neighbors.” 


The same forces that had secured the opening of Oklahoma 
were still at work to obtain the same end for the lands of the 
Five Civilized Tribes. The towns and cities of the surrounding 
states were interested in opening this region as a potential trade 
area. The railroads that operated from Kansas to Texas were 
desirous of seeing this long stretch of territory more fully de- 
veloped in order that their revenues might be increased. Many 
citizens of neighboring states would like to move into the region 
to improve their financial status if they could feel assured of 
educational opportunities for their children and political rights 
for themselves in the new land. They were united in one desire 
with the white residents of the Territory itself; all wanted the 
tribal governments extinguished and allotments taken by the In- 
dians. 


Testifying before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs in 
1885, G. W. Harkins and Judge B. W. Carter, Chickasaw citizens, 
both expressed the opinion that eventually their nations would 
be a part of the United States, as a state. Both expressed a feel- 
ing, however, that they were not yet ready for statehood, fear- 
ing that the white voters would come in and out-vote the Indians, 
and that the education of a younger generation of Indians would 
be necessary before they would be prepared to organize and ad- 
minister state governments.”6 


Government officials, too, pointed to the need for a change 
in conditions in the territory. Union Agent, John Q. Tufts, in 
testifying before the same committee recommended that each In- 
dian be given title to his lands, feeling that they would be more 
industrious under the spur of individual ownership. He further 
pointed out that the Indian courts were notoriously corrupt, but 
that he felt that the elections were fairly held and that the peo- 
ple, as a group, were opposed to a territorial form of government." 
Agent Bennett was more outspoken in his report of 1890 when he 
stated that allotment should be brought about. He pointed out 
that many who publicly opposed the plan for policy’s sake, pri- 
vately favored it and that ‘‘almost all’’ of the prominent Indians 
had been afforded an opportunity to express themselves and that 
‘“‘Three-fourths of their expressions favor the division of their 
lands.’’? He said he felt, also, that many who did oppose it would 
favor it if they were sure the interests of the people might be 


25 Ibid., 1894, 449. 
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fully protected.28 Agent Wisdom, writing three years later 
pointed out that the Indians preferred statehood first, with their 
present system of land tenure, and the opportunity of working 
out any new system when necessary.29 


If the opponents of tribal government were looking for an 
excuse to bring their demands before Congress and the people 
in a lurid light, they had just what they wanted in the election 
troubles in the Choctaw Nation during the fall of 1892. In August 
of that year, the balloting had been particularly close in the race 
for Principal Chief, where Wilson N. Jones and Jacob B. Jack- 
son were the candidates. The Jackson forces held that Jones, 
then Chief, had control of the National Council, the Choctaw legis- 
lative body, and would count him out when the votes were can- 
vassed by that body in October. Some murders were committed 
before the Council met, those killed being alleged to belong to 
the Jones group. The Jackson forces immediately armed them- 
selves to prevent the arrest of the accused persons and Governor 
Jones asked for the Indian police and federal troops to be at 
Tuskahoma when the votes should be counted. On September 18 
a compromise agreement was reached at a conference at South 
McAlester, between both factions and Union Agent Bennett, by 
which it was arranged that the accused men were to surrender 
for trial and the armed groups were to disband.*® The surrenders 
were made according to schedule but the Jones followers were 
slow about accepting the terms of the agreement. <A band of 
about two hundred armed men, under Green McCurtain, a strong 
national leader, encamped near Atoka and threatened to free the 
prisoners, but desisted from any real action. Agent Bennett and 
federal troops were at Tuskahoma when the votes were counted 
on October 3, and Jones was declared elected, but mutterings of 
unrest and threats kept the troops in the Nation until October 
28 before they were finally removed.*! 


On December 6, 1892, just a little more than a month from 
the time the troops were removed from the Choctaw Nation, Sen- 
ator Vest from Missouri introduced a Joint Resolution into the 
United States Senate which would authorize a commission to treat 
with the members of the Five Civilized Tribes in Indian Terri- 
tory, for the purpose of getting them to consent to an agreement 
similar to those entered into with the other tribes, that would 
esult in their taking title to their land in severalty, and abolish- 
ng tribal governments. In the course of the debates, the ma- 
jority of the speakers expressed themselves as favorable to the 


28 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report 1890, “Report of Union Agent,” 90-1. 
29 Ibid., 1893, 148. 

30 Ibid., 83; [Atoka, I. T.] Indian Citizen, Sept. 22, 1892. 

31 Tbid., 84-5. 

32 Cong. Record, 52 Cong., 2 sess., Dec. 6, 1892, 17. 
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establishment of a different regime in the Territory but the de- 
bate became involved in a controversy over the wisdom of ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the newly organized court in the re- 
gion, This, in turn, brought down the wrath of the representa- 
tives and senators from Arkansas and Texas, who felt that the 
courts at Fort Smith and Paris, respectively, would suffer from 
any diminution of their jurisdiction. In subsequent debates, this 
side issue stole the interest of the speakers and the resolution 
was threatened with defeat.* 


On January 23, 1893, the resolution reappeared, this time in 
the form of an amendment to a bill which had been introduced 
to provide for the purchase of the Cherokee Outlet from the In- 
dians for the purpose of throwing it open to white settlement. 
The champion of this amendment became Senator Berry, of Ar- 
kansas, who introduced it. The inference was made, during the 
course of the debate on the proposal, that the commission would 
be bi-partisan. 


The Indians, meanwhile, were not unaware that something 
was being considered that was of vital significance to them. The 
Five Civilized Nations had adopted a policy, sometime before, of 
maintaining delegates at Washington at least during the sessions 
of Congress, to observe the progress of legislation eoneerning 
their people. It so happened, also, that the Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws had an additional delegation there during the early months 
of 1893 who had gone to sign the necessary papers for the release 
of the claims of those nations to the Cheyenne-Arapaho lands 
that had previously been opened and added to Oklahoma Terri- 
tory. These delegates joined with the representatives of the other 
tribes in sending a circular letter to the exeutive of each of the 
five nations on February 28th in which the attention of the leaders 
was called to pending legislation.*4 The letter showed a keen 
analysis of the political attitude that was coming to dominate 
Congress. Those who signed as Choctaw delegates were J. S. 
Standley, the regular tribal delegate, H. C. Harris, Green MeCur- 
tain, D. W. Hodges, Thomas A. Ainsworth, and J. B. Jackson; 
while Overton Love, William Rennie, and Tandy Walker affixed 
their signatures as Chickasaw representatives.®> 


By the end of the short session of Congress, which was under- 
way at the time of its introduction, the Cherokee Strip Bill, to- 
gether with its proposed amendment, had been attached to the 
regular Indian Appropriation Bill, as a rider, in which form it 


a Ibid., Dec. 7, 1892, 27-8, 
34 Indian delegates to C. J. Harris, Washington, D. C., Feb. 28, 1893. Cherokee 


Maceo Ic, No. 36. Frank Phillips Collection, Norman, Okla.; Indian Citizen, 


35 Ibid.; ibid., Oct. 17, 1895. 
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was passed and approved by the President on March 3, 1893. 
Section 16 provided for a commission of three members, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, who were to be authorized to treat with 
the Five Civilized Tribes, in order to gain their consent to a 
plan whereby the Indians would consent to allotting their lands 
and discontinuing their separate governments. The commissioners 
were only to have power to negotiate agreements, according to 
the wording of the act, but they could exercise their discretion 
to the extent of determining the amount of land to be given each 
Indian. They were also to work to secure the cession of all un- 
allotted lands to the federal government, in order that these might 
be thrown open for settlement by the thousands of whites who 
were waiting anxiously for this new frontier to be given them. 
The members of the Commission were to receive a salary of five 
thousand dollars, each, per year. The power to employ a secre- 
tary, a stenographer, an interpreter or interpreters, and a sur- 
veyor or other assistant or agent to aid it in its work, together 
with the power of setting the salaries of such employees, was 
given to the Commission. To pay the expenses of the work, 
a $50,000 appropriation was included in the bill.*® 


Thus, by March 3, 1893, Congress had definitely launched a 
program that had as its purpose the removing of the exceptions 
that had been written into the Dawes Act, of the preceding dec- 
ade. They were announcing to the nation that their decision 
had been made; that the conditions in the Indian Territory were 
such that a change must be made. They had established a hope 
in the minds of the land-seeking citizens of the United States 
that a new frontier was about to be opened for the satisfaction 
of their hunger.’ 


3697 Stat. L., 612; I Kappler, 484; Tams Bixby, comp., Laws, Decisions, and 
Regulations Affecting the Work of the Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes, 11. 


37 Dr. Loren Brown is President of the University Preparatory School and 
Junior College at Tonkawa, Oklahoma. This article is based on his doctoral disser- 
ation which was presented to the University of Oklahoma. 
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MRS. LAURA E. HARSHA 
By Carotyn THomas ForREMAN 


Mrs. Laura E. Harsha, an outstanding citizen of Oklahoma for 
many years, was the daughter of the Rev. Luther Neweomb and 
Elizabeth Kelsey Newcomb. She was born August 25, 1858 at Napoli, 
New York and attended school at Pomona, Kansas, where her father 
was pastor of a church. Miss Newcomb began teaching in a rural 
school at Valley Brook, Kansas, the spring before she was sixteen 
and in July, 1878, she became a teacher in the Indian Publie School 
at Okmulgee, Creek Nation, under the superintendent, the Rev. Wil- 
liam McCombs.? 

Though Okmulgee was only a hamlet thirty-five pupils attended 
Miss Newcomb’s classes. In addition to her work in the day school 
she organized and conducted a Sunday school; she trained the 
children to sing hymns and when a cireuit rider preached in the 
town once a month her pupils formed the choir. At that period 
Okmulgee was distinctly an Indian town with few white citizens. 
Stores were kept by the late Clarence W. Turner and Jonathan 
Parkinson. There were two doctors but no churches. ‘‘Unele Jack”’ 
Porter was the proprietor of a small hotel while another was run by 
a Negro man.? 

In Okmulgee Miss Newcomb became engaged to William 8. 
Harsha and they were married in Kansas by her father. William 
S. Harsha was born at Albia, Monroe County, lowa, February 8, 
1857. His parents moved to a farm south of Ottawa, Kansas, 
where their son spent the first nineteen years of his life. He 
went to Muskogee, Indian Territory in 1876, and drove a mail hack 
between that town and Okmulgee until he secured a position in 
the store of Turner and Harvison in the Creek capital. Mr. Harsha 
learned to speak the Creek language which was a great advantage 
to him in business.* 

For a year after their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Harsha lived 
in Wetumpka where there were only two white families and two 
general merchandise stores. Game was plentiful and they lived 
on prairie chickens, wild turkeys and venison hams which could 
be bought for twenty-five cents each. When they moved to Ok- 
mulgee Mr. Harsha was a partner in a store and once when he 
was away from home buying eattle a rumor was circulated that 
the store was to be robbed by a band of thieves. There was a 
large sum of money in the till and Roscoe Cutler, who roomed in 


i Miss Newcomb “was the high-light of the Okmulgee Institute. She was a 
brilliant teacher. Our superintendent put her in charge of the mathematic drill, 
so esl he eT: a) oe of pe ia teachers. I lived at the Smith Hotel 
in Okmulgee and she boarde ere and that is ho s x 
Edith Hicks Walker, Fort Gibson, March 24, 1933). emi 

2 Information in this article was furnished the writer by Mrs. Harsha. 
ms Ee eee Phoenix. End of the Century Edition, Thursday, November 2, 1899, 
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1e store, carried the money to Mrs. Harsha who sewed the bills 
1 the hem of her long full skirt where it remained until all 
anger was past. 

Mrs. Harsha saw a white boy given fifty lashes in the council 
rounds at Okmulgee, for stealing, and the punishment almost 
led him. Under Creek law one hundred lashes were adminis- 
red for a second offense and death for a third. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harsha had two children born in Okmulgee 
fter which they moved to Muskogee in August, 1881, and made 
1eir home on South Second Street. Mr. Harsha became a mem- 
er of the first grand jury after the Federal Court was established 
1 the Indian Territory and he was a member of the first city 
puncil when a municipal government was organized in Muskogee. 
he Harshas lost much property in the fire of 1886 which prac- 
cally destroyed the town. At the time of the fire in 1899 they 
ere living at 321 North Sixth Street. 

Mrs. Harsha was one of the first members of the Woman’s 
hristian Temperance Union in Muskogee and the first convention 
f the organization in the Territory appears to have been held 
1ere in July, 1888.4 

In the early days in Muskogee, Harrell Institute, a girls’ school, 
‘as maintained by the Methodist Church and boys up to twelve 
ears of age were allowed to attend. Bacone College took boys 
f all ages but it was a long distance from town and there was no 
shool in the place for older boys who were running wild on the 
reets. The W. C. T. U. decided to remedy this deplorable situ- 
tion and Robert L. Owen gave the society a lot on which to build 

school. Mrs. Harsha secured a loan of $1,000 from Professor 

cone of the college and Clarence W. Turner allowed the organ- 
ation to get lumber from his yard with the privilege of paying 
yr it as money was available. Mrs. Harsha stood security for 
1e sums. 

By the autumn of 1890 the building was completed, two 
aachers were employed and the school was opened for boys and 
irls. Tuition was paid by parents who could afford to do so 
ut no child was refused the chance to study because of poverty 
y the devoted women of the W. C. T. U. Salaries for the teachers 
ere donated by liberal citizens of the town while the W. C. T. U. 
embers gave entertainments, medal contests, dinners and even 
ld ice cream on the streets to raise the monthly sum due on 
1e debts. As much as $100 was raised at some of the entertain- 
ents and that was clear gain as the buildings in which the affairs 
ere held were used without cost. Fifty dollars were sent cyclone 
ifferers in McAlester as a result of ‘‘The Old Maids Convention.’’ 

Indian Agent Leo E. Bennett, in his report to the commissioner 
f Indian affairs in 1890, wrote: ‘‘As a movement calculated to 


4 Report of the Indian Territory Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 1903. 
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the people, I mention the efforts now being made by the 
Saree Oh action Temperance Union of the Indian Territory 
to establish a free public school at Muskogee, with branches spoken 
of elsewhere. This is directly educational and should receive all 
possible encouragement.’? The loan and debts were almost re- 
paid when the public school was started in Muskogee in Septem- 
1898. 
ae Mrs. Harsha related that in 1898, Miss Frances E. Willard? 
Anne Adams Gordon and Mary Powderly (Miss Willard’s secre- 
tary) made a tour of the southern states and Mrs. Harsha pre- 
vailed upon them to visit Muskogee, although it was not on their 
itinerary, in order to help cancel the debt still owed by the So- 
ciety. While in Muskogee Miss Willard was a guest In Mrs. 
Harsha’s home. Miss Gordon held an afternoon meeting for 
women and children while Miss Willard spoke at a general meet- 
ing in the evening. | 
The Indian Territory W. C. T. U. aided the Orphan’s Home 
at Pryor . Through the efforts of this society the merchants and 
other people of Muskogee sent a car load of furniture, clothing 
and other supplies to the school soon after it was opened; the 
costs of transportation were donated by the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railroad. i 
In February, 1898, the firm of J. E. Turner & Company, 7 
which Mr. Harsha had been a member for many years, was dis- 
solved by mutual consent. Mr. Turner retired and the firm, there- 
after Harsha & Spaulding, became one of the prominent estab- 
lishments in the Creek Nation. : 
Mr. and Mrs. Harsha were the parents of nine children; Izora, 
Roscoe, Hoy, Rex, William, Edith, Franees Willard, Anna Gor- 
don and Truman. Between the years 1891 and 1905, Mrs. Harsh 
attended almost all of the annual W. C. T. U. national conven- 
tions and two worlds’ conventions in the United States. ( 
Mrs. Harsha was a Presbyterian when she first came to the 
Indian Territory but later joined the Christian Church. Mr. 
Harsha died February 5, 1939 and Mrs. Harsha passed away at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. W. V. Ryan, in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, Friday, January 19, 1940. She is survived by three sons, 
Hoy of Haskell, Oklahoma; Truman of Miami, Oklahoma; Wil 
liam M. of Rosemead, California, and two daughters, Mrs. Ryan 
of Seattle and Mrs. Joe Brandon of Para, Brazil; twenty grand- 
children and two great grandchildren. 


Funeral services for Mrs. Harsha were conducted in Mus- 
kogee, January 24, 1940 and burial was in Greenhill Cemetery.® 


5 Miss Willard joined the temperance crusade which swept the United States in 
1874; she became president of the Chicago W. C. T. U. and in 1879 was elected 
president of the national society; in 1891 she became head of the World’s W. c. T. @ 
(Dictionary of American Biography). 

6 Muskogee Times-Democrat, January 22, 1940, p. 3, col. 1. 
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EARLY DAYS IN KINGFISHER COUNTY! 


By Rosert HAmInuton 


“Old Oklahoma’’ was being opened for settlement in 1889, and 
loods of pioneers were pouring into the Territory and spreading 
ut over the prairies. I had watched the gallant fight of Captain 
Javid L. Payne and Captain W. L. Couch and others,” for the right 
f settlers to enter and take up land. I was present at the old 
sarnard Hotel in Wellington, Kansas, the morning Captain Payne, 
oming from the dining room into the office, was stricken with heart 
ailure, fell into the arms of a friend and died. The pioneer blood 
f my parents was stirred as I saw neighbors and friends prepar- 
ng to go into this last frontier. I longed to join them. I had it 
n my heart to go and secure land, and while putting it into culti- 
ation, to plant churches in the new land and become a ‘‘country 
yarson.”’ 


_ I went with my pastor, J. E. Denham, and a man named Wilson, 
o Kingfisher, Oklahoma. We began a search for land. We drove 
ut each day looking for an unoccupied quarter section of prairie. 
Ve began to think our search was in vain, that we were too late. 
the weather was very hot and the trails dusty. I decideed to go 
ack to Kansas and give.up the search. I told the driver to get 
ne into town in time to take the one train home. But I was not 
0 go that evening. One of the horses showed signs of being sick 
nd grew worse as we proceeded, until he could scarcely travel. 
Vhen we came in sight of town, we saw the train pass the station. 


That night we learned of a claim that could be filed on, ten 
niles west of Kingfisher. I proposed to file on it next day with- 
ut going to see it. I had the filing papers made out next morn- 
ng, but when we reached the land office they had closed for the 
oon hour. I later placed the filing. Then stayed another day to 
‘o see the land and spend a night on it. I went into a grocery store 
o make some purchases and found, to my delight, that the store 
yas owned by men I had worked for, some years before. When 
hey learned that I was coming to Oklahoma, they offered me a job 
n the store. 


1 The Organic Act passed by Congress opening for settlement the “Unassigned 
ands” on April 22, 1889, provided that there should be seven counties designated 
yy numbers. At the first general election, the name Kingfisher was selected for 
Jounty Number 5. This county was named for the county seat, Kingfisher, and the 
own for King Fisher, who, in an early day, operated a stage station on the Chisholm 
"rail. Charles N. Gould, Oklahoma Place Names (Norman: University of Okla- 
oma Press, 1933), 52, 57. : 

2See Roy Gittinger, The Formation of the State of Oklahoma (Norman: Uni- 
ersity of Oklahoma Press, 1939), 127-160; Carl Coke Rister, Southern Plainsmen 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1938), 232-236. 
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We drove out and camped near the land, but dark came on 
before we could locate the corner stones. The camp where we slept 
that night was the very spot where we held our first meeting with 
the Cheyenne Indians, three years later. Near this camp lived an 
Indian named Short Teeth, who later became a Christian and was a 
deacon in the Indian church. 


After supper we made our beds on the ground. It was a bright 
moonlight night. I could not sleep. My mind was too full of plans. 
In the morning we had no difficulty in locating the land. We found 
it to be a very good piece of land—part creek bottom and part up- 
land, a fine building place on one corner of the quarter section, 
overlooking the valley of Kingfisher creek. 


We went home that day to break the news to the family that 
we had a claim and a job in the new land. They were pleased as . 
well as I. 


We then began preparations for moving, and by the first day . 
of August we were settled in our new home, ready to begin work 
in the store. My first call to preach, after coming to Oklahoma, 
was during the first week in the store. On Saturday afternoon a 
man came and inquired for me. He was directed to where I was 
busy waiting on customers and stated that he lived at a new town, 
Omega, about twenty miles west of Kingfisher, and that a colony 
of Kentucky Baptists had located in that vicinity, secured claims 
near each other and wished a Baptist preacher to begm work among 
them. I promised to visit them the following Sunday. 

: 
; 
; 
4 


Karly next morning I drove west until I came to Omega A 
new store building, not yet occupied, afforded a meeting place. I 
preached the first sermon in the new town that day. After noon 
we organized a Sunday School. I agreed to preach to them twice 
a month. The next time I came the store was occupied, so we were 
obliged to hold the services around in the homes until in the fall, 
when we built a new church house. 


I was also invited to preach at a home on Cooper Creek, about 
twelve miles north of Kingfisher, where we organized a chureh. A 
little later I was invited to visit a colony of Baptists who had come 
from Nodaway County, Missouri, and had settled on claims near 
Huntsville post office, about twelve miles southwest of Kingfisher. I 
preached to them, organized a church and became their pastor. 


_ We had six months in which to complete settlement on our 
claim. Until that time we lived in Kingfisher. I hired a neighbor 


; 3 In early days names of towns in pairs were not uncommon. In western King- 
fisher County two postoffices were Alpha and Omega. Alpha, the “first,” has dis: 


sppearet, but Omega, the “last,” is still in existence. Gould, Oklahoma Place Names, | 
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0 plough twenty acres and sow it in wheat. When the six months 
vere expired, I built a cabin, twelve by fourteen feet, with two half 
windows and earth for floor. My wife and babies moved out to 
he claim and began pioneering, while I remained in town, working 
m the store to make a living for us. When winter came on it be- 
same necessary to move the family into town. We rented some rooms 
yver the store and lived there until spring. In March they took up 
heir residence again on the claim, and with the help of a hired 
nan about fifty acres more land was brought under cultivation and 
olanted in kaffir corn, and in the fall the whole seventy acres was 
sown in wheat. 


I often preached in a little stockade school house, made by set- 
ing logs on end in the ground upright and close together. The 
listrict was twelve miles from Watonga.4 A Sabbath school was 
ganized, but languished for want of leaders and finally discon- 
inued. Later a new and commodious school house was built and 
ledicated with a dance. The Saturday night dance became an in- 
stitution, being the only social gathering in the neighborhood. Every- 
me attended—mothers would bring their children, and when they 
went to sleep would lay them on quilts about the rostrum, while 
hey danced until morning. 


My farm was situated about half way between Huntsville and 
Imega. As I passed back and forth to my appointments, the trail 
ed through the camps of the Cheyenne Indians. I frequently stopped 
© visit with them, though few could talk or understand English. 
Ine day a young man came out to meet me, who had been away 
© school. When he learned that I was a preacher he offered to 
all the camp together, and would interpret to them what I might 
lave to say. This he did many times when I came that way. They 
eemed interested and 1 became interested in them. 


An appeal to the Baptist Home Mission Society, at New York 
tity, brought an offer for me to accept an appointment as their 
nissionary to the Cheyenne Indians. 


I accepted an appointment and came out to live on the home- 
tead which was ideally located in the midst of the Kingfisher band 
tf the Cheyennes. 


Our first meeting was on a Sabbath, in a grove of cottonwood 
rees near Kingfisher Creek. It was a beautiful summer morning 
vhen my wife and I drove to the camp. The interpreter and some 
vomen had already arrived. A fire had been kindled and prep- 
rations were being made to cook dinner, for it was to be an all 
lay meeting. 


4 Watonga, in the present day Blaine County, was named for an Arapaho Chief 
hose name meant “black coyote.” Gould, Oklahoma Place Names, 69. 
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Soon the Indians began to arrive, some in wagons and on horse- 
back, until more than a hundred were present. It was a picturesque — 
scene as the men disposed themselves about in groups, the women — 
gathered about the cooking, while the children played. _ There were 
many whom I saw for the first time, some I had met in the store. 
All were friendly and seemed happy to meet the white man and — 
his wife who had come to live with them and to teach them about — 
the worship of the Great Spirit. Chief Bull-Bear was present, a— 
man of pleasing and commanding appearance. Lame Bull, an old | 
medicine man, famous throughout the tribe, was with us and greeted 
us cordially, but with dignity. With few exceptions the whole King- ; 


fisher band was present. 


When the time came for the service to begin, Living Bear® an-~ 
nounced that the white man was ready to talk and requested that 
they come together. Soon the whole company were seated on the 
ground about the speaker. The interpreter talked to them in their 
language, telling them who we were and what our aim was. He 
told them what he knew of the advantages of being a Chat 
and of the change it had wrought in the Indians of other tribes” 
who followed the Jesus Road. He declared that the white race was 
great and prosperous because they were Christians and had the 
blessings of the Great Spirit, and that my sole purpose in coming 
among them was to help them. 


It had not occurred to me until now that my wife and I were 
the only ones present who could sing a Christian song or hymnn, 
and that if there were any singing in the service, we would have 
to do it. We sang ‘‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,’’ after 
which the interpreter prayed. I took for a text, Acts 17:30. ‘‘At_ 
the times of this ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent.’’ I explained to them that the mean- 
ing of ignorance was lack of information; that we knew nothing 
until we were taught; that God was very patient with us before 
we had an opportunity to know His will, but that when the tim 
came to reveal His thoughts to us we must not treat lightly Hi 
message. I told them that their old religion had kept alive their 
instinct for worship, which had been like the dawn before the f 
light of day, and that all nations had followed much the same light 
but that ‘‘In the fullness of time God sent into the world his Son 
to be the light of the world, that all men might believe in him.’’ i 
declared that if they had not known Him, God would not hold it 
against them, but now that the light had come, they must walk in it. 


The sermon interpreted was listened to with rapt attention, the 
older men frequently giving assent. After the service we all sat 
In a large circle on the ground while food was brought in kettles” 


5 The official camp crier. 
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nd pans and placed in the center. After prayer the food was served 
y young men. 


During the afternoon service I requested the Indians to talk, 
hinking the Chief or Medicine Man might have something to say. 
was surprised that many of the men and women responded and 
eemed perfectly at ease. 


Bull-Bear said that he was glad I had come among them, and 
yas sure that the Jesus religion was good for the Indians, but that 
t was all new to them and that unless the teacher could stay with 
hem a long them it would be useless for them to try to follow 
yrithout a guide. I assured him that was my intention. I did re- 
2ain with them nineteen years. 


Lame-Bull walked across the circle, pressed my hand and beamed 
pon me, then offered a long prayer to the spirits of his medicine 
or me and my work among his people. 


The whole afternoon was spent in this kind of service. Dur- 
ng all my stay among the Cheyennes I followed this plan—a ser- 
10n in the morning and Indian talks in the afternoon. 


It was nearly sundown when the meeting closed and we started 
ome. The Indians broke camp and went their ways. As I drove 
ome that afternoon of our first meeting, I felt sure I had found 
ny life’s work—that it was not an experiment. From then on many 
uch meetings were held under the trees along the streams or in the 
omes of the Indians.® 


6 The Reverend Mr. Robert Hamilton is a retired Baptist missionary living at 
kmulgee. He is the author of The Gospel among the Red Man and “The Story 
f a Pioneer”? (MS). This article is made available through the cooperation of 
ir. Charles E. Sparks of Tulsa, Oklahoma and Mr. Hamilton. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Marcy & the Gold Seekers. The Journal of Captain R. B. Marcy, 
with an Account of the Gold Rush over the Southern Route. By Grant 
Foreman. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. XIV+ 
433 pp. $3.00.) 


Here is an excellent book upon a somewhat neglected field. The 
volume is devoted to the 49ers who went to California over the 
Southern route by way of the Canadian and Gila rivers. While 
most of the emigrants who took this route were from the South, 
there were others from New York, Pennsylvania, and from practically 
all northern states. The difficulties they encountered were quite 
similar to those met with on other roads and trails. Scores of tragic 
incidents are related. 


The diary of Captain Marcy is used as the core of the narrative, 
but it is a comparatively small part of the contemporary data pre- 
sented. The numerous accounts written by other persons and gleaned 
from dozens of contemporary newspapers from all parts of the coun- 
try are, in the opinion of the present reviewer, even more interesting 
and important. Extracts and material from manuscript and pub- 
lished diaries and from other documents are also included. 


Mr. Foreman is to be commended for the extensive and thorough 
search he has made for primary records. The result is a remarkable 
assemblage of lively, interesting and important contemporary writ- 
ings. Heretofore most of the available California gold rush material 
has dealt with travelers over the Oregon and California trail. The 
author’s research serves to supplement previous writing and thus 


to permit a more fairly balanced picture of the spectacular rush of 
1849. 


With data gathered from numerous contemporary descriptions, 
Mr. Foreman has written a good composite account of the bustle of 
preparation at the outfitting towns, of the moving caravans and 
of camp life. The first two chapters tell of the assembling of emi- 
grant parties at Fort Smith and vicinity, of the preparations for the 
journey and of the setting out. Chapter three follows the Cherokee 
goldseekers of 1849 who followed the Arkansas River route into 
Colorado and thence turned north to the Oregon Trail. Chapter 
four is devoted to the gold seekers of 1850 who followed that same 
‘“‘Cherokee Trail.’’? This is the one chapter that is beyond the 1849 
year. Most of the remainder of the volume is concerned with the 
‘49ers and their military escort while traveling along the Canadian 
River to New Mexico and on the Gila route to California, 


_ _ Capt. Marcy’s report begins with chapter seven. His journal 
is frequently interrupted to insert other accounts pertinent to the 
particular section. Marey was the leader of a military escort of 
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seventy-nine soldiers that accompanied the largest emigrating party 
as far as Santa Fe. From this point most of the emigrants that 
continued on had to shift for themselves. However, James Collier, 
newly-appointed Collector of the Port of San Francisco, arrived in 
Santa Fe in July and with a military escort accompanied some of 
the later emigrants to California. From New Mexico Capt. Marcy 
turned back and explored a route from Donna Anna, near El Paso, 
to Fort Smith. The journal of this expedition is reproduced. Marcy 
reported this line to be the most acceptable one to California. It 
was used nine years later by the Butterfield Overland Mail. 


The names of numerous gold seekers, gathered from available 
lists of particular companies, are all assembled in the index, which 
thus becomes an important reference on California "49ers. Marcy’s 
map, some photographs and drawings provide the illustrations. 

L. R. Hafen 
State Historical Society of Colorado. 


Cherokee Cavaliers. By Edward Everett Dale and Gaston Litton. 
(Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. xxiii+ 
319 pp. Illustrations $3.00.) 


The body of this book is made up of some two hundred letters 
taken from the personal correspondence of members of the Ridge- 
Watie-Boudinot faction of the Cherokee Nation. These two hun- 
dred letters have been selected from two thousand such letters which 
were discovered in three old trunks in a farm house near the old 
home of General Stand Watie. 


The Editors have performed a skillful and artistic task in weav- 
ing these letters together into a connected story. The volume is 
sharacterized by copious explanatory notes. The thoroughness of 
the work and the satisfying completeness of the effect attest to the 
painstaking and scholarly work of the Editors. 


To anyone interested in the drama of Indian history the con- 
tents of this volume will be found not merely thrilling but to a 
high degree enthralling from the first page to the last. To take 
this mass of disjointed correspondence from its long forgotten rest- 
ng place and breathe the breath of life into it by weaving its 
parts into a symmetrical story is an outstanding accomplishment 
through which the annals of Oklahoma history are greatly enriched. 


And what letters they are! What an outpouring of desires 
and hopes; what an untrammeled expression of plans, purposes and 
ymbitions; what eagerness; what energy and restlessness; what 
aspirations for education and improvement; what superb resignation 
nm the face of disaster; what sublime reliance on faith and devo- 
‘ion and religion! 
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Covering a historic period of forty years, from 1832 to 1872, 
these letters, written by lawyers, doctors, preachers, generals, states- 
men, private soldiers, cow hands, editors and washerwomen, display 
in a revealing manner a cross section of Cherokee life. The story 
covers the time of their greatest tribulations. It opens with the 
period of division and factionalism that later led to feuds and blood- 
shed. It covers the removal of the Cherokees from their long estab- 
lished homes in Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, and their 
death-marked journey over the ‘‘Trail of Tears’’ to their new homes 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma. It includes the destructive period of 
the Civil War and the crushing era of Reconstruction that followed. 


Throughout this entire period of 40 years the Cherokee people 
were plagued by uncertainty, by bitter privation, bloody strife, 
poverty, disease and needless death. Never did any nation suffer 
more from the ravages of the ‘‘Four Horsemen.’’ And this is all 
vividly pictured in this day to day correspondence of the rank and 
file of the Cherokee people. 


The one thing about these letters that stands out most notice- 
ably is their restraint and moderation. Though the larger number 
were written by uneducated people whose spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation would not pass any kind of scholastic test, and 
though the letters of the better educated were usually written under 
the stress of trying circumstances, they all, without exception, ex- 
pressed their ideas with the greatest clarity and force. They seemed 
to live entirely for the future. Optimism was the keynote of their 
existence. ] 


Humor, pathos, danger, hardship, devotion, and death pass in 
such rapid review that a reading of this volume leaves one with 
a vivid impression that he has sat through a moving picture de 
picting the 40 years of struggle of the Cherokee people. 

Annie R. Cubage 
Confederate Memorial Hall 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


Pueblo Indian Religion: By Elsie Clews Parsons. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939,two volumes XIV and 1275 pages. In- 
troduction, bibliographical notes, bibliography, appendix, index, 
twenty-six plates, three text figures, and two maps. $7.00). 


Notwithstanding the excellent researches of both ethnologists and 
archaeologists who have worked in the Southwest, no one has pre- 
viously presented as good an interpretation of Pueblo life as Parsons 
has done in this study, She has succeeded where others have failed, 
chiefly because she has realized that primitive society, though com- 
plex is also a coordinated phenomenon. Since religion acts as the 
cohesive factor in Pueblo social structure, Parsons has not confined 
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her observations to ritual and belief. Spectacular ceremonials have 
not been over emphasized, and the more subtle religious manifesta- 
tions neglected. The manners of a child when in the presence of 
an elder have interested the author as well as the rites of the Antelope 
Society. 


Parsons maintains an objective viewpoint throughout the book, 
and thereby avoids the pitfall which too frequently ensnares the 
student of culture. In the preface she expresses an anthropological 
maxim which might be profitable to others: ‘‘To describe even a 
part of a culture is a dangerous enterprise, so interwoven is one part 
with another that the fabric tears when we begin to separate, leaving 
meaningless shreds in our hands.’’ 


After a somewhat lengthy introduction in which aboriginal psy- 
chology and customs are discussed, the writer attacks her problem 
from several standpoints: the ceremonial organization; beliefs con- 
cerning spirits and the cosmos; ritual; the calendar; and ceremonies. 
Then follows a chapter in which the data have been segregated ac- 
cording to Pueblo towns. This was necessary, as she readily admits, 
in order that the great detail of her previous discussions would not 
destroy the reader’s general conception of Pueblo religion. Although 
this practice may be praiseworthy, I wonder if a somewhat different 
organization of the material would not have eliminated the necessity 
for a review. One would be inclined to think that a reader, who 
is not an ethnologist, might prefer to study this chapter and neglect 
the foregoing ones. 


The concluding chapters, ‘‘ Variation and Borrowing’’ and 
‘Other Processes of Change,’’ are by far the most interesting. The 
comparisons with other religions, both Indian and Catholic, establish 
a perspective for her study of Pueblo spiritual expression. By 
making these discussions more compact, Parsons has achieved greater 
unity than was shown in Mitla: Town of Souls. 


The volumes are copiously documented. In addition to having 
footnotes, the context is interspersed with references to source mat- 
erials listed in bibliographical notes which are arranged according 
to chapters at the back of the second volume. Unfortunately, this 
method is somewhat inconvenient for a reader who may be concerned 
with the source from which a statement in the first volume was 
taken. Had the references been presented at the conclusion of each 
chapter, as Wissler did in The American Indian, the reader would 
have no difficulty. Of course, Pueblo Indian Religion was written 
primarily for anthropologists, who should be willing to devote some 
little time to checking references; but a layman’s or a student’s 
interest in the material might be stimulated by bibliographical notes 
conveniently arranged. The bibliography, itself, is thorough. 

This book is by no means an example of clinical writing, as the 
footnotes and detailed descriptions would lead one to believe at first 
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glance. Fortunately, the author has balanced her major data with 
minor incidents of Indian life, which not only strengthen her thesis, 
but also create secondary interest. For example, she illustrates the 
feeling of town solidarity by reference to the egotism of the Hopi, who 
use the word ‘‘kahopi’’ or ‘‘not Hopi’’ for ‘‘bad.’’ Inadvertently, 
Parsons has supplied several jokes at the expense of one of her 
predecessors in the Pueblo field, Mrs. Stevenson. 


Pueblo Indian Religion is a comprehensive explanation of the 
Taos man’s explanation that ‘‘religion is Life.”’ 
Samuel Dorris Dickinson 
University of Arkansas 


Jesse Chisholm. By T. U. Taylor (Bandera, Texas: Frontier 
Times, 1939. XIX-+ 217 pp.) 


Characterized by Historian J. B. Thoburn as the Daniel Boone 
of Kentucky, Jesse Chisholm, whose name has been perpetuated in 
history, cowboy lore and songs of the cattle trail by the famous 
trail which he located from the Red River station on the Red River 
to Caldwell, Kansas, has received another tribute in the form of a 
book entitled Jesse Chisholm. 


A copy of the volume has been received by The American from 
the author, Dean T. U. Taylor of the civil engineering school at 
the University of Texas, Austin. 


Since Canadian County was traversed by the famed Chisholm 
Trail and millions of cattle plodded this trail on their journey from 
the overstocked herds of Texas to the nearest railroad market at 
Caldwell, this historical account of the ancestry, the family life 
and the many exploits of the famed half-breed explorer, trader, 
guide and advisor of the Indians, deserves much praise for the 
amount of research it involved in preparation. 


In his dedication, Dean Taylor pays the following tribute: 
‘“Dedicated to the memory of Jesse Chisholm, forty years a Good 
Samaritan in the Indian nation, friend of all men—red, white or 
black, first in the hearts of the Indians, foe of dishonesty, greed 
and graft, founder of the Chisholm Trail, finder of unknown paths, 
father of the poor orphans, feeder of the hungry, faithful to the 
best blood of the Scots and of the Cherokees—Pioneer, patriot, 
peacemaker, pathfinder, prophet, protector.’’ 


Dean Taylor has for 30 years been collecting material about 
Chisholm. He lived by one of the old cattle trails in Johnson and 
Parker counties in Texas and as a boy saw hundred of the herds 
of cattle being driven up them to the Chisholm Trail and thence to 
Kansas. In his research he traced the Chisholm family back to 
forebears who settled in Tennessee during Revolutionary war times. 
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Jesse Chisholm was the son of Martha Rogers, a Cherokee, and 
Ignatius Chisholm. He was born in 1805 or 1806 in eastern Ten- 
nessee, and later settled at Fort Gibson. A sister of Jesse’s mother, 
Talahina Rogers, was the Indian wife of Sam Houston during his 
sojourn in Oklahoma ,ind before he went to Texas to begin his 
famous career. 


Chisholm grew to manhood in Tennessee and reached Fort Gib- 
son about 1825. He became prominent as a trader among the In- 
dians. He was known for his square dealings and his kind heart, 
and frequently went out of his way to serve as a peacemaker be- 
tween the Indians and the whites. He established trading stores 
near Asher, Council Grove, Purcell and Little River. Council Grove 
is now known as Council and is located in Oklahoma County near 
the Tenth street bridge. 


In his 40 years among the Indians, Chisholm humbly contrib- 
uted possibly more than any one other Oklahoma citizen to the 
chartering of the rivers and other geographical features of the state, 
and also to the bringing of amity between the Indians and whites. 


Chisholm’s death at the Grant Lefthand spring just over the 
line from Canadian County near Greenfield is recounted by Taylor. 
The latter visited the site in 1930 with Dr. Thoburn and last spring 
brought a granite monument and erected it on the site of the grave. 
The monument reads: ‘‘Jesse Chisholm, born 1805, died March 4, 
1868. No one left his home cold or hungry.’’ 


Taylor’s book is an excellent work of reference and adds much 
authoritative material to the several works heretofore published re- 
garding Chisholm and the Chisholm Trail. 

—H. M. Woods 
The American 
El Reno, Oklahoma 


City Beginnings in Oklahoma Territory. By John Alley. (Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. 127 pp. 
Bibliography. $1.50). 


The settlement of the American West followed, for the most 
part, a broad and familiar pattern. The young man on horseback, 
or with his wife and meager home-making tools in a light wagon, 
bade farewell to the western fringe of settlements and plunged into 
the hunting grounds of the Indians. Others followed, singly or in 
groups. The timber was cleared; virgin sod was broken; crops were 
planted; the ‘‘country grew up.’’ The general store was built at 
the crossroads; eventually a post office was established, and the 
settlement became a village. A railroad was laid and soon the vil- 
lage became a town. Wholesale establishments were added; a bank 
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or two appeared; and the town emerged as a city. Territorial gov- 
ernments were finally organized, which soon were transformed into 
states. 

The settlement of Oklahoma, however, followed another pattern. 
The Forty-sixth State, which was admitted to the Union in 1907, 
was formed by the joining of two distinct sections known at that 
time as the Indian Territory and the Oklahoma Territory. These 
areas, which were about equal in size, were populated by the re- 
moval thereto of numerous Indian tribes—a process which was be- 
gun in the Thirties during Jackson’s administration. 


The central portion of the state, which comprises the present 
counties of Logan, Oklahoma, Cleveland, Canadian, Kingfisher and 
Payne, was by the late 1880’s in the category of unassigned lands. 
There developed on the part of the Anglo-Americans an organized 
demand that this two million-acre tract be opened for general settle- 
ment. The Cleveland administration fought valiantly to combat this 
onslaught, but victory of the homeseekers was finally secured in 
1889. Following the signal shots which started the run of April 22, 
1889—recently popularized the world over by the novel and the 
movie—tens of thousands rushed in and made their selections. It 
is the settlement of this area to which Major Alley devotes the prin- 
cipal part of the present study. His thesis, and he develops it with 
clarity and conviction, is that the interest of these settlers was cen- 
tered in urban development rather than in farm lands. The Con- 
gressional Act which had opened these lands for settlement was 
noteworthy for its lack of vision, in that it failed to provide any 
kind of government. The settlers were a law unto themselves for 
more than a year and all their attempts at self-government were 
actually extra-legal. Of the score or more urban communities which 
sprang into being immediately, six cities commanded major import- 
ance—Guthrie, Oklahoma City, Kingfisher, El Reno, Norman and 
Stillwater. In delineating the development of these city beginnings 
Professor Alley presents a new interpretation of the state’s for- 
mation. There was never any ‘‘growing up’’ process in the settle- 
ment of this portion of Oklahoma. It was populated overnight. 
And it was largely by the activities of the settlers of this area that 
f new commonwealth was so soon carved out of the former Indian 

omain, 


This little monograph belongs in the class with those studies by 
Dr. Edward Everett Dale, Mr. Charles N. Gould, Dr. Dora Ann 
Stewart, Dean Roy Gittinger, and others, which deal in part or in 
the main with the Anglo-American aspects of Oklahoma history. 
This volume, illustrated and complete with an index and bibliography, 
18 an attractive product of the University of Oklahoma Press. It is 
a definite addition to the Oklahoma bookshelf, 


—Gaston L. Litt 
The National Archives iain 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


May 9 and 10, 1940 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society convened at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, May 9, 1940, as per resolution of the Board of Directors 
adopted at the meeting held January 25, 1940, in Tyrrell Hall on the campus 
of the University of Tulsa, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, pre- 
siding. 

The meeting was opened with the Lord’s Prayer in unison, led by 
Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson. 


The address of welcome was given by Dean L. S. McLeod, of the 
University of Tulsa. 


General William S. Key, of Oklahoma City, Vice-President of the 
Society, gave the response. 


Two musical numbers were rendered by Ridgely Bond, accompanied 
by Helen Bement, of the music department of the University of Tulsa. 


Business meeting: 


Charles Campbell, President of the Chamber of Commerce of Lawton, 
and Serg. Morris Swett, librarian of the Field Artillery School at Fort 
Sill, presented to the Society an invitation to hold the annual meeting in 
1941 at Lawton on account of the fortieth anniversary of the opening of 
the Comanche reservation to settlement. 


Judge John B. Meserve moved that a committee of five be appointed 
to study the proposal to hold the 1941 annual meeting at Lawton, and if 
favorable recommendation be so made that the said annual meeting be 
held at Lawton. Motion was seconded by Gen. William S. Key, which was 
adopted. The chair appointed the following committee: 


Judge John B. Meserve, chairman, 
Gen. William S. Key, 

Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, 

Mr. George H. Evans, 

Judge Thomas A. Edwards. 


The President read a resolution from the city commissioners and also 
the Chamber of Commerce of Kingfisher, inviting the Society to hold the 
annual meeting of the Society in Kingfisher, the place of its organization 
in 1893, on its fiftieth anniversary in 1948. Judge Harry Campbell moved 
that the invitation be accepted and that a committee of not less than five 
nor more than seven be appointed to work out the programme and all 
details, with local committees representing the City of Kingfisher. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


The President having announced his death, the audience stood at at- 
tention in reverence to the memory of the late John B. Doolin, member 
of the board of directors of the Society, who was in attendance at the 
annual meeting in 1939, and who passed away on the 30th day of December, 
1939. 


Judge Harry Campbell read the report of Dr, Grant Foreman, Director 
of Historical Research, which was ordered filed and preserved in our 
archives for consideration by the Board of Directors. 


The President read the following resolution: 


RESOLVED, that thirty (30) feet on the north side of what is known 
as the art gallery, being the museum on the west side, fourth floor, His- 
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torical building, Oklahoma City, be assigned to the Oklahoma Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution for occupancy as such organi- 
zation in harmony with the rules of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and 
subject to vacation under any subsequent resolution or rule adopted by 
the Historical Society. 

Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson moved that same be adopted. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


The President read the following petition: 


The President and Secretary, with the concurrence of a majority of 
the executive committee, are authorized to let contract ior furnishing and 
installing three (3) pair of doors and transoms (grilled) on the fourth 
floor between the corridor and the west gallery only, cost not to exceed 
$700.00, same to be paid out of any state funds available and out of the 
private funds, provided that same may be paid altogether out of the private 
funds. 


Judge John B. Meserve moved that the request be granted and such 
authorization be made. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President read his annual report, which was as follows: 


During the past year gradual progress has been made in the work of the society. 
Though handicapped on account of the decrease in available appropriation for our 
use, we have endeavored to cooperate in an inaugurated economy program that 
the state budget might be balanced. 


The Works Progress Administration project, with the Oklahoma Historical 
Society as sponsor, has functioned in cataloguing and indexing of newspapers and 
other periodicals, manuscripts, old letters, diaries, wills, etc., and in preparing a 
biographical index, and in assembling records from counties and cities. 


The Indian Pioneer project, completed in 1938, resulted in the preservation of 
priceless recollections of pioneers, many of whom have since passed on. The ac- 
cumulation of such data from all parts of the state has been typed and bound in 
120 volumes of more than 500 pages each, constituting an invaluable collection known 
as the “Foreman Papers,” on account of the effort made by Dr. Grant Foreman in 
their accumulation, and indexing. The card indexing of these volumes is being 
carried forward to early completion. 


The society under its board of directors and president and secretary, with the 
cooperation of the staff members on self-sacrificing compensation, is seeking to bring 
about the most efficient results. To increase membership its members have been 
encouraged to extend to their friends and associates by letter and otherwise invi- 
tations to become members, and to send to the secretary names of prospective mem- 
bers. Zealous efforts also are being made to add life members to our historical 
honor roll. Our efforts have in a measure been rewarded as indicated by recent 
and present membership lists. We must not relax zeal not only to increase annual 
membership but also to keep in force existing memberships and to reclaim delin- 
quent annual members. This calls not only for activity on the part of the staff but 
also for the cooperative activity of the annual members ever alert to continue their 
membership and to urge others to that end. A bulletin designated as Number 3 
has been prepared and printed to interest people in becoming members. To eco- 
nomically conserve funds and to minimize expense of postage, this bulletin as a 
rule is enclosed with letters in other necessary correspondence. 


A questionaire for members of the society and others to fill out for genealogical 
purposes has been prepared and printed, being sent out as the secretary has oc- 
casion to communicate with them. We are seeking to acquire genealogical data not 
only as to every member of the society but also as to non-members, to be on file 
and card indexed and made readily available for necessary use. This plan should 
attract an increased membership and support. 


a 
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To have our archives contain such valuable records at the least expense is our 
yal. Through this plan and project we are having assembled not only historical 


cords from every county in the state, and many towns and cities, but also from 
ie state at large. 


In the newspaper department, during the past year, on an average, sixty daily, 
J2 weekly, three semi-weekly, one monthly and four semi-monthly papers have been 
ceived, checked, and filed to be expeditiously bound. In every reasonable and 
ficient way the newspaper files are not only bound but also card indexed so as 
» constitute a valuable storehouse for research on the part of students, and scholars 
nd persons seeking the information therein contained. 


The honor which came to Oklahoma as the first state in the Union to win the 
ational Safety Council’s Annual Award for the third time in succession on April 
0, 1940, was due in large measure to the work done in the newspapers in our files 
y a group of employees from the Highway Commission, who, during the latter 
art of 1935, carefully checked the newspaper files in the Oklahoma Historical So- 
iety library of the preceding five years for reports of automobile accidents, and 
led out cards showing causes of accidents, whether embankments, brush, weeds, 
nmarked blind roads, also type of car, driver’s age, physical handicaps, etc. These 
ards having been so used, Oklahoma won the highest honors in the United States 
1 the reduction of accidents during 1937, 1938 and 1939. 


The actual valuable practical work being done by the Historical Society in 
ssembling and housing data which operates as a facility not only of convenience 
ut also of actual benefit to the state should be a pressing reason why the Oklahoma 
listorical Society should receive a reasonably adequate appropriation. It should 
Iso appeal to the men of wealth, benevolence and philanthropy to establish trust 
minds to be used under the direction and restrictions of the trustee of the trust fund, 
rough the organization of the historical society. By this means if we had an an- 
ual income of $3600.00 annually to employ such help as to seek out all available data 
or Senior class students in the various colleges, both private and state and high 
chools essentia! to the preparation of graduation theses, it would be of untold value 
nd economy. Through such practical course such incomes from such trust funds 
ould not be expended in an abortive way. 


The practical benefit the public is receiving through the organization and 
acilities of the historical society is inestimable and is being daily illustrated. Gradu- 
tes from the various colleges and high schools in the state resort to our archives 
nd use our card indexed files in the preparation of graduate theses. Research 
tudents in securing material for dissertations, books, periodicals, articles, etc., 
nd many others in verifications as to legal publications, necrologies, and heirships, 
1 connection with indices available and becoming more available month after month 
nd year after year. 


In the Indian Division, two hundred and ten volumes of its archives have been 
idexed and cross-indexed. The index cards have been typed covering all of the 
lassifications, except as to 34 of said volumes, over 40,000 cards typed, with at 
‘ast 100,000 references thereon. The manuscripts, and letters covering missions 
nd some from former missionaries to the Indians, their wives and children, and 
iographies of some of the missionaries, have been added to the archives in the 
ndian division. This includes not only the Choctaws and Chickasaws but also the 
reeks, with an account of the noted McGillivray family of the Creek Counties of 
Jabama, and the Cherokees and the Pottawatomies and Seminoles, and other tribes. 


We anticipate the time when the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
ill attract research students from many states to matriculate in our colleges, both 
rivate and state. 

The collection of correspondence is being arranged in order of time under 
upervision of the librarian and cataloguer, it being the purpose to number each 
tter indexed as to names mentioned and subject contained, then to make cards 
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on same and file copies so as to make copies of the material readily available to 
the use of the public. The original letters to be filed in steel cases chronologically 
and numerically for preservation. This course is to be pursued as to every depart- 
ment. Every staff member is joining to bring about such efficient results. 


The manuscript by Judge T. G. Andrews as to the “Judicial History of Okla- 
homa”, presented by him to the historical society is being copied on appropriate 
paper to be bound, and to be indexed as to names and subject matter. Such copy 
when bound is to be catalogued and placed on the shelves for use and the original 
manuscript to be kept in the vault. Judge Andrews has added to the value of the 
original manuscript by presenting to the library some of the correspondence as to 
the contents of the manuscript. Index cards regarding names will be arranged 
chronologically.1 Exhibits A, B and C are attached. 


EXHIBIT A 


The following gifts have been received in the museum since the last annual” 
meeting: * re 
Portrait of Mrs. Czarina Conlan, painted by the Polish artist Stansalos Remski 
of New York, presented by Mrs. Perry. , 


A double barrelled gun owned by David L. Payne, taken from him when first 
ejected from Indian Territory, presented by H. A. Dever of El Reno. One colt pistol 
No. 41 formerly owned by Henry Starr in 1901, presented by A. N. Harper. j 


One ten gauge muzzle loading shot gun, presented by Harold Kidwell. 


Two gold handled umbrellas presented by Mrs. Edwin P. Allen, which belonged 
to her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Phil D. Brewer, formerly of McAlester, and 
an office chair used by Judge Phil Brewer as a member of the Supreme Court Com- 
mission of Oklahoma. 


A Dodge City Peace Commission picture owned by William Tilghman, and a 
large collection of badges worn by William Tilghman at different conventions and_ 
Oklahoma fairs, mounted and framed, presented by Mrs. William Tilghman. 


One wooden plaque with quotations of Will Rogers on it, made by Otis Pha- 
galls, Ryan, Oklahoma, presented by Hon. Sam Bounds. 


One exact copy of the Oklahoma flag made by Mrs. Geo. Fluke, presented by 
the D. A. R. state organization; a document pertaining to the organization of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in Oklahoma, 1890, presented by the D. A. R. 
state organization, and an historical map from 1655 to Statehood, by the D. A. R. 
state organization. 


One concert grand piano, square type, of 1889, presented by Mrs. Frances Crum 
Sullivan. | 

One large wooden statue of an Indian painted that formerly stood before a 
tobacco store in Oklahoma City, presented by Wm. F. Schoenhoven. 


A steel symbol of the Worlds Fair in New York, 1939, “The World of Tom 


morrow,” presented by Governor E. W. Marland. 


One pair of brown gaiters bought in Paris, France in 1922, also one pair of 
woolen inner soles for shoes. Both presented by Miss Jessie Newby. 


A document commission appointing James M. Shackelford as a United States 


Judge in Indian Territory on March 26, 1889, presented by his daughter, Mrs. Mar- 
shall L. Bragdon. : ‘g 


Document commission issued to Judge Phil Brewer to practice before the U. S. 


i te Court in Washington, D. C., presented by Mrs. Edwin P. Allen, his daugh- 


1The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVII (1939) pp. 244-246. 
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in interesting record was made by Ex-Senator Robt. L. Owen of Oklahoma 
e Indians of Oklahoma for a luncheon at the Chamber of Commerce as a part 
> Golden Anniversary program, presented by the Chamber of Commerce. 


. large map of the Chisholm Trail, photographed, presented by James H. 
ier, of Tulsa. 


‘wenty-three small pictures of Chickasaws presented by Mrs. Jaunita Johnston 
L. 


jife-sized photograph of ten Chiefs of the Cherokee Nation, from the Cherokee 
ni Association of the Cherokee Male and Female Seminaries, presented by 


Milam. 
in enlarged photograph of Dr. Fowler Border of Mangum. 


\ framed large photograph of Rev. E.D. Cameron, presented by the Ladies Mis- 
ry Society of Henrietta. A life-sized portrait of George Riley Hall, author 
he Land of the Mistletoe,” presented by the Business and Professional Women’s 
of Henryetta. 


\ small picture from the files of Randolph Colbert, who came from Mississip- 
th the older generation of the Colbert family that settled near Colbert, which 
vamed for James Allen and Frank Colbert, who owned the townsite of Colbert 
y with J. A. Smith who intermarried into the Chickasaw tribe, presented by 
Mollie Colbert Smith (his daughter) of Smith Grove, Ky. 


Other gifts in the way of manuscripts, diaries, letters, etc., have been pre- 
d during the preceding twelve months and are or will be shown in the minutes 
e meetings during that period.) 


EXHIBIT B 
The following have presented books to the library:— 


grille, Rev. H. E. Story of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Oklahoma. 
7onca City Chapter DAR. The Last Run, Kay County, Oklahoma, 1893. 
Andrews, T. G. Ms. Judicial History of Oklahoma. 

Jniversity of Georgia. Financial Statistics, Georgia, by Lloyd B. Raisty. 

3aptist Church Minutes 1887-1906. Photostat Copy. 

ficial Report of the 25th Annual Encampment at Boston, Mass. by Massachu- 
U. S. War Veterans. 

Jnion Soldiers’ Home, Doc. No. 365—National Home—Soldiers, U. S. 66th Cong. 


WV. MacLaren. Karl Marx; Biographical Memoirs by Liebknecht Wilhelm. 
Jnited States Department of Agriculture. Native Woody Plants of the United 
s by Van Dersal, Wm. R. 

[. P. Gore. Yearbooks, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935. U. S. 
of Agriculture. 

3ureau of Publishers. Pennsylvania Federal Constitution Celebration 1937-1938. 
Jnion Hall. Famous Leaders and Battle Scenes—Civil War. 

-ublisher: Anthology of Newspaper verse, 1930-1931 (by Franklyn P. Davis), 
1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, (by Athie Sale Davis) 

\merican Red Cross. Ohio-Mississippi Valley Flood Disaster 1937. 

\labama Book Store. A History of Lumsden’s Battery CSA. 

WicGuire, C. L. International Boundary Commission—Joint Report 1906. 

state of Oklahoma. Third Biennial Report 1936-1938—Okla. Tax Comm. 

Mrs. Virgil Browne. The Biographical Dictionary of Contemporary Poets. 

J. S. Dept. of Agriculture. To Hold This Soil, by Russell Lord. 

‘ames W. Moffitt. The Gospel Among the Red Men, by Robert Hamilton. 
kla. Highway Department. Okla. State Highway Comm. Report 1937-1938. 
state of West Virginia. West Virginia State Senate Report. Blue Book 1938. 
Jick Yeager. Cyclopedia of Universal History, by John Clark Redpath, 
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Oklahoma News. Oklahoma City Directory, 1932, 1937, 1938. 

Publisher. Conquest of the Southern Plains. 

Zoe Tilghman. The News of the Deacon. 

Zoe Tilghman. A Certain Country Doctor. 

Library of Congress. Annual Report of the Librarian 1938. 

S. Clarke. Constitution, Jefferson’s Manual Rules. 

Zoe Tilghman. Heart Lyrics. 

American History Company. Mangold and Allied Families. 

Publishers. The Oklahoma Teacher. 

U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 120. 

Guthrie Leader. Biennial Reports 1891-1898, Okla. Territorial Auditor. 

Guthrie St. Cap. Prt. Biennial Reports 1898-1904, Okla. Territorial Auditor. 

Okla. A. Okla. State Auditor, 2nd Biennial Reports 1908-10 & 1926-36. 

University of Oklahoma. Abstracts of Theses. 1934-1936. 

U. S. Secretary of Interior. Annual Report—Commissioner of Indian Alfa 

Bennett, Sanford. Old Age, its Cause and Prevention. 

Greenslit, W. H. Jowa Old and New, by John Ely Briggs. 

Greenslit, W. H. Nebraska Old and New, by A. E. Sheldon. 

United States Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletins 121, 122, 123. 

McGreevy, S. V. The Brenneman History, by A. H. Gerberich. 

Mrs. J. Harmon Lewis. The Women Who Came in the Mayflower. 

Shanafelt. A General View of the World. 

Hansen, H. C. Cherokee Hymns. 

Taylor, T. U. In re Heirs of Jesse Chisholm. 

Bentley, Hattie T. A Study of Fashions in Oklahoma. 

Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 1925, 1933, 1935. 5 

Pitcairn, Raymond. The First Congress of the United States. 1789-1791. j 

Strange, Lew A. La Fontaine and Those Who Made It. 

Library of Congress. The Senatorial Career of Robert L. Owen. by E. E. Kesb. 

Lewis, Anna. Lives of the Heroes of the American Revolution. 

Hayes Memorial Library. The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes. (2 copia 

Council of State Governments. The Book of the States, 1937. 

State of Okla., Session Laws of 1939. 

State of Oklahoma (Okla. Supreme Court Reports) Feb.-May 1938; May-Ne 
1938; Nov.-April 1938; Criminal Court of Appeals Reports. 

Keyes, Chester A. The Sentinel Rock. 

State Library, Oklahoma Criminal Court of Appeals, Report Oct. 1937-Feb. ; 

Thoburn, Dr. Joseph B., The Law of the Primitive. 

Thoburn, Dr. Joseph B, Roosevelt in the Bad Lands. 

Speer, Ocie, .Texas Jurists and Attorney Generals beginning with the Republ 
By Will E. Orgain. 

ae W. Moffitt, Economic Aspects of the Monroe Doctrine, by Thos. H. Re 

nolds 

C. L. Allen. The Worlds Fair Anthology of Verse, by P. E. Carter, ed. 

Anna W. Lewis. Annals of Oneida County, by Pomroy Jones. 

Author: The Chouteaus and the Founding of Salina, 1796. By V. Lackey. 

(Other presentations may not be in this list, but will be shown in the minut 
of the board meetings.) 


J 


EXHIBIT C 


In addition to those reported at the last annual meeting,? the following ay 
papers have since then been indexed: 

Altus Times, 1904-1906, 1908-1909, 1911. ) 

Anadarko Democrat, 1901- 1902-1904-1905-1906, and 1914, ‘ 

Ardmore Democrat, 1908. 


* The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVII (1939) pp. 244, 245, 246, 247. 
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Daily Ardmoreite, 1895-1903, 1905. 

Arnett Capital, 1908-1910. 

Beaver County Democrat, 1893-1894, 1906-1912. 
Forgan Enterprise, 1912-1915. 

The Democrat (Beaver), 1915-1923. 

Beaver Advocate, 1893-1895, 1904. 

Blackwell Tribune, 1925-1932. 

Chandler News, 1893-1899. 

Clinton News, 1909-1910. 

Cheyenne Transporter (Darlington), 1880-1886. 
Durant News, 1905-1907, 1913-1914. 

Edmond Sun, 1893, 1904. 

Edmond Sun-Democrat, 1894-1900. 

American News (El Reno), 1902-1904. 

El Reno News, 1898-1901. 

Enid Eagle, 1908. 

Enid Weekly Eagle, 1906. 

Hobart Chief, 1902-1906. 

Hollis Post Herald, 1912-1914. 

Kingfisher Free Press, 1891-1907. 

Kingfisher Weekly Star and Free Press, 1908-1917. 
Lawton Constitution, 1904-1905. 

Cleveland County Leader (Lexington), 1894-1895. 
Lexington Leader, 1891-1892, 1904-1905, 1908-1911. 
Medford Journal, 1893-1894. 

Indian Record (Muskogee), 1886-1887. 
Muskogee County Republican, 1912. 
Muskogee Evening News, 1909. 

Norman Transcript, 1894-1903. 

The Daily Oklahoman, June 1938-1939. 
Oklahoma Strays, 1893-1934. 

Perkins Journal, 1904. 

Stigler Sentinel, 1909-1912. 

Stillwater Advance, 1901-1902. 

Stillwater Gazette, 1903. 

The Eagle Gazette (Stillwater), 1894-1895. 
Taloga Advocate, 1900-1902. 

Walters Journal, 1908-1909. 

Waurika News, 1905-1907. 

Wilburton News, 1904-1905. 

Judge Harry Campbell moved that the report be printed in The Chronicles 
Oklahoma. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that the President and faculty of the 
iversity of Tulsa, the local committee and citizens, the members of the 
isical department, Philbrook Art Museum, and the press and newspapers 
1d reporters be thanked for hospitalities and courtesies and entertain- 
nt extended to the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
p in the Society: 

LIFE: Luther Bohanon, Oklahoma City, John Benton Dudley, Okla- 
ma City; Bennette N. Fink, Edmond; Mrs. Ethel Dunn Herndon, Tulsa; 
John Clarence Hubbard, Oklahoma City; Hugh M. Johnson, Oklahoma 
y; James William Maney, Oklahoma City; Golda Barbara Slief, Okla- 
na City; Solon W. Smith, Oklahoma City; R. A. Vose, Oklahoma City. 


ANNUAL: Mary Francis Alexander, Okmulgee; John C. L. Andrea- 
n, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Jesse M. Asbury, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Velma 
Iphin Ashley, Boley; Thomas Gray Banks, Oklahoma City; Elva Clinton 
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Barrows, Rapid City, South Dakota; Amos Bass, Sr., Durant; Rev. John 
H. Baxter, Wichita, Kans.; Frank Jefferson Best, Oklahoma City; Merle 
Blakely, Tulsa; Robert Quarles Blakeney, Jr., Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ed- 
ward M. Box, Oklahoma City; Gertrude Bracht, Oklahoma City; Robert H. 
Breeden, Cleveland; Bower Broaddus, Muskogee; Ben G. Brown, Durant; 
Mrs. B. F. Burwell, Oklahoma City; Robert Paul Chaat, Lawton; Charles 
Champion, Ardmore; Mrs. Robert C. Coffy, Muskogee; Mrs. Mary M. 
Comer, Claremore; Mrs. Mary Chisholm Cooke, Byars; James M. Grady, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Katie Rose Cullen, Oklahoma City; Mrs. J. M. Danner, 
Sayre; William Harrison Darrough, Shawnee; Mrs. George H. Davis, Paw- 
nee; Mrs. Litha Page Dawson, Oklahoma City; Herbert Thomas Dickinson, 
Oklahoma City; Harold Bertels Fell, Ardmore; Andrew Henry Ferguson, 
Durant; Mrs. Mildred Brooks Fitch, Muskogee; Mrs. A. B. Fite, Masilla 
Park, N. Mex.; Floyd Vergil Freeman, Tulsa; German French, Jr., Tonk- 
awa; Douglas Garrett, Muskogee; O. G. Geers, Tulsa; Judge Samuel E. 
Gidney, Muskogee; Earl Gilson, Guymon; W. W. Graves, Saint Paul, Kans.; 
George Hall, McAlester; Lee Fitzhugh Harkins, Tulsa; Richard W. Harper, 
Dulce, N. Mex.; Carrie M. Harris, Wilburton; B. L. Hart, Durant; Mrs. 
C. C. Hatchett, Durant; David W. Hazen, Portland, Oregon; Roy Emerson 
Heffner, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Mabel T. Hobson, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Winnie 
Jordan Holroyd, Phoenix, Arizona; Harry B. Houghton, Oklahoma City; 
Everette Burgess Howard, Tulsa; Josephine Huddleston, Oklahoma City; 
Kennett Hudson, Ardmore; Mrs. Gail Pruiett Johnson, Oklahoma City; 
Rev. Paul M. Joy, Socorro, New Mexico; William Franklin Kerfoot, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Claud King, Cordell; Mrs. Anna Laskey, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Lily Allen Lasley, Stigler; G. W. Lowry, Henryetta; Mrs. Julia Mec- 
Lish McCurtain, Fort Worth, Texas; Glenn McDonald, Durant; Betty Ann 
McGalliard, Oklahoma City; Charles Walter McKeehen, Harlingen, Texas; 
Mrs. Jerome McLester, Graham, Texas; G. B. Malone, Durant; George 
Wellington Malven, Columbia, S. America; J. H. Marshall, Durant; Hon. 
Mike Monroney, Washington, D. C.; Joe D. Morse, Oklahoma City; J. B. 
Oakley, Barnsdall; Mrs. Elizabeth Merwin Page, Sierra Madre, Calif.; 
Victor Phillips, Durant; Bascum C. Pippin, Kingfisher; Mrs. Vernon §S. 
Purlee, Tulsa; Mrs. R. B. Quinn, Oklahoma City; Robert M. Rainey, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Charles L. Reed, Tulsa; Dr. Horace Reed, Oklahoma 
City; R. M. Randle, Tulsa: George M. Reeves, Vinita; Mrs. M. Alice Rem- 
mers, Oklahoma. City; Judge Eugene Rice, Muskogee; H. G. Ridgeway, 
Durant; James Henry Ritchie, Cleveland; Mrs. C. B. Robbins, Wewoka; 
R. J. Roberts, Wewoka; Clarence Robison, Tecumseh; Mrs. Walter C. 
Roe, Claremont, Calif.; Major Ross H. Routh, Oklahoma City; Bruce Si- 
berts, Okmulgee; Rev. Henry Sluyter, Paterson, N. J.; Lester Raymond 
Smith, Cherokee; Elmer Sparks, Boone, Nebr.; George James Stein, Miami; 
Miss Lee Stigler, Chicago, Illinois; Hon. Paul Stewart, Antlers; Allen 
Street, Oklahoma City; Clara A. Stockton, Oklahoma City; Suzanna Stone, 
Oklahoma City; Samuel G. Sullivan, Durant; Otis Wayne Sullivant, Okla- 
homa City; D. A. Sweet, Shawnee; Raymond Symcox, Cordell; Philip A. 
Thompson, Oklahoma City; J. Glenn Townsend, Rocky; Rev. Henry A. 
Vruwink, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Lela J. Wade, Marlow; Mrs. Nannette 
W. Wade, Oklahoma City; Samuel Kendrick Wauchope, Shawnee; Eugene 
Whittington, Oklahoma City; Lewis Orval Wilks, Cordell; and Mrs. Edna 
Wilson, Anadarko, Oklahoma. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, all names of those proposed for member- 


cr were accordingly elected and received as such members of the So- 
ciety. 


The meeting recessed until 8:00 p. m. 


The delegates in the meantime were taken on a visit to and inspection 
of the Philbrook Art Museum. 


The meeting re-assembled at 8:00 p. m. in Tyrrell Hall. 
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Music and songs by the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs under the direction 
of Sidney Irving, from Bacone College, Bacone, Oklahoma, representing 
fourteen Indian Tribes. 


Address by Dr. B. D. Weeks, President of Bacone College for North 
American Indians, at Bacone, Oklahoma. 


Music by the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs from Bacone College. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that the thanks of this Society be ex- 
tended to Dr. B. D. Weeks, President of Bacone College, for his great and 
eloquent speech, and the Indian boys and girls, representing fourteen 
(14) Indian Tribes, for their interesting program. Motion was seconded 
and adopted. 


Dr. B. D. Weeks at the close of the evening meeting pronounced the 
benediction. 


May 10, 1940. 


The Society in a body visited and inspected the Will Rogers Memorial 
at Claremore, and the Chief Journeycake home and cemetery at and near 
Alluwe and placed flowers on the grave of Chief Journeycake, the last 
Chief of the Delawares inthe Indian Territory, and Woolaroc, the beautiful 
ranch home and interesting museum of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Phillips at 
which place we were elegantly entertained and luncheon served. Before 
dispersing we extended sincere thanks and expressed our appreciation to 
our gracious hosts. 


The annual meeting was then adjourned. 


Robert L. Williams, 
President. 

James W. Moffitt, 

Secretary. 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DEARING 
1865-1940 


Born October 8, 1865 at Harrison, Boone County, Arkansas, son of 
Andrew N. Dearing and Barbara Caroline Dearing, nee Wilson, both born 
in Tennessee, whose paternal and maternal grandfathers, Sims Dearing, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas and Daniel Wilson, Harrison, Arkansas, were both 
born in Tennessee and early settlers in what is now Boone County, Arkan- 
sas. 


William Samuel Dearing was educated in the common and high schools 
of Arkansas, with Normal training in the teachers’ assemblies or institutes 
in both Arkansas and Oklahoma Territory, and beginning when 19 years 
old taught for 13 years. 


Retiring from teaching in Oklahoma Territory after the opening of 
the Arapahoe and Cheyenne reservation, he engaged in the mercantile 
business at Independence, in Custer County, and there so continued until 
the construction of the railroad through that part of the county, when he 
removed to Thomas, a nearby railroad station, and so continued, the busi- 
ness later being restricted to furniture and undertaking. In 1924, after 
a successful career, he retired from active business. 


A member of the Methodist Church and a local preacher so licensed 
in 1896, he continued in the work of the church until his death on the Sth 
day of January, 1940. 


In what was thought to be a strong Republican district, he was nomi- 
nated as a Democrat from the 44th District, composed of about three- 
fourths of Custer County, and elected by a good majority as a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention (1906-7), under the provisions of the 


Enabling Act (June 16, 1906), to frame a Constitution for the proposed state 
of Oklahoma. 


He was a member of the Board of Control of the insane asylum at 
Fort Supply, during the gubernatorial administration of the late Charles 
N. Haskell (1907-10), and later a member of the House of Representatives 
of the Fourth Legislature (1913-14). 


A successful business man, actively identified with the affairs of the 
church, and the development of the community, county, and state, and 


Petes ong of education, he continued to reside at Thomas until his 
eath. 


; He was married to Sarah Blount Lamb on February 26, 1888, who 
with their two daughters, Mrs. Allie Combs of Thomas, and Mrs. R. 0. 
Greene of Wewoka, survive him. 


An upright citizen, devoted to his family, community, church, state 
and country, has passed from this earthly sphere. 


Durant, Oklahoma R. L. Williams 


ALVA NATHAN WILCOX 
1856-1919 
Alva Nathan Wilcox, born December 8, 1856 at Courtland, DeKalb 
County, Illinois, was the son of William Nathan Wilcox, who was born in 


Montgomery County, New York on October 2, 1828 and who died in Cham- 
paign County, Illinois March 4, 1871, being buried at Urbana in said state, as 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DEARING 


WILCOX 


ALVA NATHAN 
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was his first wife, Elizabeth Jane Meeker. A first son by said marriage was 
Wallace Hoze Wilcox, born in 1853 and died April 2, 1938 at Burlington, 
Kit Carson County, Colorado, whose widow, Mary Seward, survives him 
and resides in said town. 


William Nathan Wilcox, after the death of his first wife, married Miss 
Jane Winchester, to which marriage came three children, all born in 
Champaign County, Illinois, to-wit: 


(1) Jennie Elizabeth Wilcox, born 1866 and died in 1927 at Chicago. 
She married a man named Douglas. 


(2) William Ezban Wilcox, born 1868, died in 1905 at New York City. 


(3) Betsy May Wilcox, born 1869, still living in Chicago. She married 
a man named Connor. 


Alva Nathan Wilcox after the death of his mother grew to manhood 
in Champaign County, Illinois, and went to Dayton, Ohio, there being 
employed by the Ohio Hedge Company, and after the termination of said 
employment returned to Champaign County, remaining there a short time, 
in 1886, he migrated to Eastern Colorado, settling in Elbert County. In 1887 
the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad line was graded through 
said county, the steel being laid in 1888. In 1889 Kit Carson County was 
organized out of a part of Elbert County, Burlington becoming the county 
seat, Alva Nathan Wilcox being appointed sheriff, and in the election held 
on November 5, 1889 was unanimously elected to said office, his term to 
extend until January, 1890, and until his successor was elected. An early 
homestead settler, final proof thereof was made December 10, 1890, covering 
the Southwest Quarter of Section 15, Township 8 South, Range Forty- 
three, West 6th P. Meridian, in Kit Carson County, Colorado. 


Later he removed to San Antonio, Texas and met the late George A. 
Winter, of Durant, Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, with whom he be- 
came associated, and engaged in the nursery and fruit-tree business at 
Durant and adjacent territory, where he continued to reside, except the 
years that he was officially at the capital of the state at Oklahoma City 
from January 11, 1915 until January 13, 1919. Under the administration 
of the late Ben F. Hackett, United States Marshal for the Central District 
of the Indian Territory, during the presidency of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wilcox was appointed United States Deputy Marshal with headquarters at 
Durant, and served in that capacity until the erection of the state of Okla- 
homa on November 16, 1907. 


On January 11, 1915 he was appointed by the Governor of the state 
of Oklahoma as a (Republican) member of the State Board of Affairs, 
serving in the capacity of Vice-Chairman, the two Democratic members 
being the late James M. Aydelotte, Chairman, and Samuel L. Morley, Sec- 
retary. 


Whilst a resident of Colorado, Wilcox was a delegate to the Republi- 
can state convention held in Denver in 1890, at which the late Hosea 
Townsend was nominated as a candidate for re-election as a representative 
at large from said state to the Congress of the United States, later being 
Judge of the United States Court for the Southern District of the Indian 
Territory, 1897-1907. 

After honest and faithful public service, he died at Durant, Oklahoma 
on the 5th day of June, 1919, and was buried in Highland Cemetery. 

His wife, formerly Miss Anna Hoard, now of Durant, Oklahoma, and 
daughter, Mrs. Anne Louise Buxton, of 2230 Northwest 19th Street, Okla- 
homa City, survive him. : 

—R. L. Williams 
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ADOLPHUS EDWARD PERRY 
1867-1939 


Perry, the son of Edward Perry and Melanie Sophronie 
a Peer aie ae born in Montreal, Canada, July 23, 1867, and died 
in Denver, Colorado, July 29, 1939; he was buried at Rush Springs, Okla- 
homa. : 

His father, Edward Perry, was in charge of construction of the 
M. K. & T. Railroad through the Indian Territory for his brother-in-law, 
John Scullin, of St. Louis. He brought his family to Denison, Texas, while 
the road was constructing, camping in the Indian Territory. 

Ed. was one of a family of eight boys and one girl. His early years 
were spent in Denison, where he attended school afterwards going to 
Montreal, Canada, to the Jesuits where he finished the regulation course of 
studies. He then went on the road as a “drummer” for several years. 


Many of his vacations were spent in the Indian Territory at the 
home of the late Governor Johnston, and on the ranches of the Colberts 
and the Loves. Thus Ed. grew to manhood with a knowledge and love 
of the old Indian Territory. 

Robert L. Owen was a great friend of the family, he and Will Perry 
having married Daisy and Fanny, the only daughters of Captain G. B. 
Hester of Boggy Depot. 

In 1888 Ed. his brother, H. T. V. Perry, and John Hodges opened a 
large store in Atoka. 

During these early years he formed the enduring ties of friendship 
with Governor Green McCurtain, Bill Durant, Peter Hudson. Governor 
Bird (Chickasaw), Captain Charles LeFlore and many other prominent 
men. 


In 1889 and 1890, Ed. and H. T. V. made the move to the town of 
Cottonwood, afterwards known as Coalgate, where they opened a general 
merchandise store and coal mines. A year later Ed. decided to continue 
his education and enrolled in Holy Cross College, Worchester, Mass. 


He resumed his work in Coalgate in 1895 and on July 27, 1896, was 
married at Boggy Depot to Carrie LeFlore, daughter of Colonel Forbis 
LeFlore and Anne Mary LeFlore nee Maurer. 


Ed. Perry and H. T. V. Perry of Perry Brothers were the first mine 
operators to sign the union scale. 


My first acquaintance with Ed. Perry, known in political parlance as 
“Dynamite Ed.” (to say the least he was dynamic) was more than 40 
years ago. At the meeting of the Constitutional Convention in Guthrie, 
he spent most of his time at my room and office. My confidence in him 
was such that I was not afraid of betrayal of a secret. The year of state- 
hood he was vice-chairman, and was made manager, and his Republican 
associates insisted that he knew “something on Murray,” because of his 
close connection during the Convention, and Perry’s character is expressed 
in his reply: “I know nothing unconscionable, and if I did, I wouldn’t 
tell you as it would be a betrayal of a friend.” He and I had up to the 
time of his death a steadfast, unbroken friendship, and I am delighted 
when requested to write this observation, and only wish I had more space 
than The Chronicles can allow. 


Perry engaged in many enterprises, among which was manager of 
the Concho Gravel and Sand Company, dealing with the state. Never was 
there one whisper of dishonest course in his many deals with the state 
under several Governors of the State. He was always ready “to bid.” 

I may observe that Perry’s influence in the carving of counties was 
more potent than the delegate, as he got the county seat. 


Wm. H. Murray 
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LEANDER G. PITMAN 
1853-1938 


The news came to me over the radio a little while ago of the death 
of L. G. Pitman at Tecumseh. Pitman was 86 years old and had been a 
resident of Oklahoma since 1889. To the most of the people now living 
in this State but little thought was given to this announcement, but to 
the early settlers in Oklahoma County and Oklahoma City it came as a 
shock and one that made sad their hearts. The more recent writers, who 
have tried to tell of the early history of Oklahoma Territory, and especially 
that of Oklahoma City, have failed to even mention Judge Pitman, although 
he was one of the most public spirited citizens and one who helped in 
developing this great Commonwealth. He was identified with every move 
made to bring about the passage by Congress of the Organic Act that would 
a the people of the new territory to organize a Territorial Govern- 
ment. 


Judge Pitman was a Democrat and was present at the convention held 
March 11, 1890, in the Boon and McKennon Building, corner Broadway and 
California, at which the Democratic Party in the Territory was organized. 
He was also a delegate to the Territorial convention in August 1890, held 
at Norman, at which Joe G. McCoy, “Cow Counter McCoy” was nominated 
for the long term and J. L. Mathews the short term as delegates to Congress. 


Although Judge Pitman was never Governor, Congressman, nor United 
States Senator, yet he was in public life in Oklahoma for more than forty 
years, holding positions of honor, trust and responsibility, and no one 
could cast an aspersion upon his character or question his integrity. His 
innate modesty kept him from seeking the highest places in either terri- 
torial or state government, yet he could have filled with credit to himself 
and honor to the State the highest office within the gift of the people. 


L. G. Pitman was elected to the Council of the first Territorial Legis- 
lature, representing Oklahoma County. There were but thirteen members 
of the Council, or Senate, and Pitman was recognized as one of the leaders 
in that branch of the legislature. He took an active part in the work of 
that body. He assisted in the enactment of a code of laws,seventeen years be- 
fore the constitutional convention, that was well adapted to the needs of the 
people of the new territory. Representing Oklahoma County,he made a hard 
fight to locate the Capitol at Oklahoma City. He had much to do with 
harmonizing the discordant and conflicting interests and perfecting an 
organization that would have made Oklahoma City the Capitol of the 
Territory in 1890, except for the veto of Governor George W. Steele, and 
which did locate and establish the University at Norman, the Territorial 
Normal School at Edmond and the Agricultural College at Stillwater. Judge 
Pitman was a member of the first board of regents of the Territorial 
University and was the secretary of the Board. It was while a member 
of the Board that this great state school had its beginning and the first 
building was constructed in 1892. Judge Pitman was re-elected to the 
Council of the second legislature from Oklahoma County and served through 
the term from January to March 1893. 


With possibly one exception, he was the last living member of the 
Council of the first Territorial Legislature. I believe there is now but 
one man living who served in the House in that legislature. 


Judge Pitman was a lawyer and practiced his profession in Oklahoma 
City, sometimes associated with R. J. Ray and Charles Wrightsman. 


~ Soon after the opening of the Sac and Fox and the Pottawatomie 
reservations he located in Pottawatomie County, where he resided until 
the close of his life. He was recognized and honored by the citizens of 
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that County and was soon elected county attorney. He served the people 
as Superior Judge for many years, making his home at Tecumseh and 


later at Shawnee. 


L. G. Pitman was a man in whom the people confided and respected. 
He was always considerate of the rights of others and was altogether un- 
selfish. He was affable and congenial. He loved his friends and had 
few enemies. The fact that a man might differ from him in politics or 
other questions did not in the least affect his friendship for him. But 
with all his affability there was none of the “goody-goody,” “holy Willie,” 
about him. He was a man’s man and played the man’s part. He loved 
the great outdoors and liked to go camping, hunting and fishing with his 
friends. 


The writer became acquainted with L. G. Pitman a short time after 
the opening in 1889 and a friendship was formed that lasted until his 
passing. Both of our names were on the first tickets ever printed for 
members of the legislature in Oklahoma: he, a candidate for the Terri- 
torial Council; and I, a candidate for the House. We made our campaign 
together and were both elected. (This election was held August 5, 1890 
and the first Territorial Legislature convened August 27 and adjourned 
December 24 of the same year.) We represented the same people and 
worked together in the interests of our constituency. 


In the election in 1892, we were both re-elected by the people of Okla- 
homa County and served in the second Territorial Legislature, which met 
in January 1893. If you were to call the roll of the first legislature; in 
the Council there would be no one to answer, with possibly one exception. 
In the House there would be only one to answer, “Here.” 


—Dan W. Peery 
Carnegie, Oklahoma. 


GRANT HARRIS 
1865-1939 


Recently, Oklahoma people were called upon to mourn the passing of 
three notable pioneers in the course of a few days; namely, Dennis T. 
Flynn, Dick Quinn and Grant Harris. All three had been printers and 
newspaper men. Of the three, Grant Harris alone remained printer and 
newspaper man all his life, the other two being largely interested in other 
phases of life and its activities. It may truly be said of Grant Harris 
that he was born a pioneer, his birth having occurred near Vinton, Iowa, 
where his parents had paused for a time in the course of their migration 
from Pennsylvania to Kansas, their journey both before and after that 
event, having been made in a covered wagon. The date of his birth was 
September 13, 1865. A few months later found the Harris family located 
and settled at Independence, the county seat of Montgomery County, in 
Southeastern Kansas. There he attended the public schools until, at the 
age of fourteen, he entered the office of the old Independence Courier as 
an apprentice in the printing office. The fourteen-year-old boy went from 
his home in Independence to Caldwell to take a position in the printing 
office of the Caldwell Post, in May, 1884. In those days, Caldwell was a 
wild, frontier “cow-town,” where shooting scrapes were more or less 


frequent and where men were sometimes killed as the res 
: ult 
misunderstandings. ‘an 


Grant Harris met Capt. David L. Payne, the noted leader of the Okla- 
homa boomers. Accidentally, Captain Payne learned that the youngster 
was a printer and he immediately sought to enlist the interest of the 
youth in his movement té effect the settlement of homesteaders on vacant 
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ands in the Indian Territory and closed the deal by offering him em- 
yloyment in the print shop of the Oklahoma War Chief, the official organ 
f the settlement which the Oklahoma boomers were just then trying to 
lant at Rock Falls, on the Chikaskia River, only a few miles distant 
rom Caldwell. Young Harris hesitated at first but the wages offered 
eemed too tempting to be passed up, just then, so he decided to accept 
t, so he packed his few belongings, mounted his pony and set forth on 
he brief journey to Rock Falls. 


Grant Harris eventually made his way to Wichita, Kansas, where he 
ound an opportunity to set type on the Wichita Eagle which is still the 
eading newspaper in that city. In the years that followed he continued 
o work at the printer’s trade, in Wichita, in Topeka, in Lincoln, Ne- 
raska; Leadville, Colorado, Sioux City, Iowa, and in Kansas City. In 
905, he quit the service of the Kansas City Star, where he had operated 
yne of the first linotype machines ever installed west of the Mississippi 
tiver, moved to Lahoma, west of Enid, to edit and publish the Lahoma 
sun. Subsequently, he published papers at Wakita and at Hennessey. In 
1912 he went to Wagoner, where, with Ursel Finch, he took over the pub- 
ication of the Wagoner Tribune, acquiring sole ownership, later. In 1930, 
he Tribune and the Wagoner Record-Democrat, published by Jim Bigger- 
staff, were merged under the corporate name of the Wagoner Publishing 
Jompany, both papers being published by the same plant, but with each 
yaper retaining its separate editorial management with independent edi- 
orial policy and opinion. 


Harris married his wife in St. Joseph, Missouri, in 1891 and is sur- 
rived by her and by three daughters and two sons. 


The course of Grant Harris through life had been one of kindly in- 
erest in the welfare of his fellow men. Death came to him suddenly and 
inexpectedly on the evening of July 4, 1939, leaving in the hearts and 
ninds of a legion friends sentiments of appreciation of a life that had 
yeen well lived and usefully employed. Funeral services were held the 
‘ollowing Thursday afternoon at the home, with the Rev. A. S. Cameron, 
yastor of the First Methodist Church, officiating. 


' Joseph B. Thoburn 
Union Memorial Room, 
3klahoma Historical Society 
1The Wagoner Tribune, July 11, 1939. 


WILLIAM McILWAIN 
1858-1939 


A great humanitarian, a sincerely-loved neighbor, a very distinguished 
World War soldier and one of the state’s early-day settlers passed to the 
treat Beyond on November 28, 1939, when Dr. William MclIlwain, age 81, 
lied in the Detroit, Michigan veterans’ hospital. Death followed two years 
»9f serious illness. Approximately two thousand neighbors, old settlers 
‘rom all parts of western Oklahoma and members of the American Legion 
‘rom all sections of the state gathered at Lone Wolf on December 3rd 
© pay a last tribute to their friend and comrade. Burial was in Lone 
Wolf cemetery, near this little town which had known him intimately 
‘or all the years since this territory was opened to settlement. Dr. Mc- 
‘flwain came to Lone Wolf in 1901. The post office then was called Dill 
und later was changed to Lone Wolf in honor of a Kiowa Chief. The life 
yf the country doctor demanded getting out of bed at all hours of the 
1ight to attend the sick A sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart and her children 
constituted Dr. MclIlwain’s family. He never married. Throughout the 
arly days of western Oklahoma he treated the ill and suffering, attended 
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j nd eased the dying in the half-dugouts and shacks of the early- 
ae pene His fast, fine team, spinning his buggy over the prairies, 
was a thrill to the youngsters of old Dill township. Frank Harston, 
druggist of Lone Wolf, has the tiny scales which the Doctor carried on” 
calls where the stork was expected back in those early days. f Many men 
and women of middle age now ask to see those little scales which weighed 


them at birth. 


. McIlwain was the leader in keeping his American Legion post mem- 
ete high and was post service officer. Once, when the Lone Wolf 
Legion post had saved $500 by hard work and closely guarded financial 
activity, the state department called upon the post for $265 as its share 
of the funds raised to build the Home School for orphans now in oper- 
ation at Ponca City. Dr. McIlwain promptly induced the post to give” 
the $265 from the hut fund and build the hut later. 


It was always a mystery how Dr. MclIlwain, at sixty years of age, ever 
got into the Army in 1917. He served as Lieutenant, Medical Corps, with 
the famous 77th Division. He was medical officer with the 308th Infantry, 
the Division whica went to the rescue of the Lost Battalion. It was in 
this action he won the Distinguished Service Cross, second highest award ‘ 
for valor offered by the United States to its military heroes. The award 
was made at Ft. Sill in 1928, before the entire troop force and a large 
group of citizens. 


Dr. McIlwain was the moving spirit behind the erection of the Mem 
orial bridge over Red River near Lone Wolf, where the beautiful statues 
of the American Doughboy and Sailor stand guard at each end. The bridge 
was dedicated on Memorial Day, 1928. 


The Doctor was proud of being one of Oklahoma’s pioneers. He 
organized the Dill Township reunion in 1920 and served actively in pro- 
moting the annual meetings each summer at Harvey’s Spring. In 1936 
this annual reunion was dedicated to Dr. McIlwain and prominent speakers” 
attended and paid tribute to the life and service of this “Grand Old Man. 
One of Dr. McIlwain’s most cherished dreams was accomplished when the 
Legion Memorial grove, at the end of Memorial bridge, was planted and 
the trees grew large enough to shelter the annual old settlers reunion. 
Trees were contributed from all sections of Oklahoma at the Doctor’s re 
quest, and a beautiful grove is now growing here in this prairie country. 
The land on which the Memorial grove is located was donated by C. 
Davis, himself a Kiowa pioneer, and his two sons, Charles and Ross. 
MclIlwain, the Davises and other citizens carried water often to keep the 
trees from dying. The Legion post planted the trees as they were do- 
nated and the grove is now the coolest place in this section of westerr 
Oklahoma. A well is located in the grove and passers-by often stop in 
the heat of summer to quench their thirst and rest in the shade of the 
elms. Dr. McIlwain was the moving spirit in this project and devoted more 
time to it than any other citizen of the community. 


In Dr. McIlwain’s passing Oklahoma lost a fine citizen, the Historica 
Society lost a friend whose knowledge of the early days of this grea 


state was a valuable asset and the people of western Oklahoma lost 
sympathetic counsellor. 


Lone Wolf, Oklahoma. 


Rev. S. E. Henderson 


